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Art. I. An Account of the Kingdom of Caubul, and its Depend- 
encies in Persia, Tartary, and India; comprising a View of 
the Afghaun Nation, and a History of the Dooraunee Mon- 
archy. By the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, of the Ho- 
nourable East-India Company’s Service ; Resident at the Court 
of Poona; and late Envoy to the King of Caubul. 4to. pp. 675. 
with a large Map, and 14 coloured Plates. 31. 13s. 6d. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 


I? appears that an opinion was entertained by the British 

government at Calcutta in 1808, which principally resulted 
from the embassy of the French General Gardanne to Persia, 
that Bonaparte had views of penetrating by land to Hin- 
dostan, and of thus attempting the conquest of that wealthy 
and important portion of our oriental dominions. It was 
therefore deemed necessary to sound the dispositions, and to 
conciliate the co-operation, of those ruling princes of the 
East, through whose territories the troops of the modern 
Alexander were to march. Among these independent so- 
vereignties, the court of Caubul held a high rank; and, as 
its known character was haughty, and it was suspected of 
rather undervaluing the European nations, our government 
determined that a mission to it should be fitted out in a style of 
importance and splendor. At Delly were made the principal 
preparations for its equipment; and thence began the es- 
corted procession, more resembling a triumphal solemnit 
than a journey of negotiation or discovery, Mr. Elphinstone 
was placed at the head of it, in the character of envoy 
to the King of Caubul; and in this very handsome volume 
he furnishes an interesting narrative of his progress and 
observations. 

The embassy left Delly on the 13th of October 1808; 
passed through Canound, which is a hundred miles westward ; 
and quitted the British dominions on the 21st, in the Shekah- 
wuttee district, where the desert begins. At Chooroo, the 
women who had accompanied the mission were sent back, 
with a guard. Six hundred camels were laden with leathern 
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bags of water, and the travellers with their thirteen elephants 
entered the dry country: but copper-vessels, two of which 
formed a load for a camel, were found to answer better than 
the mushks or bags of sheep-skin or ox-hides, which cracked 
and spilled much water. Such was the dread of the desert 
entertained by the people of the country, that servants of all 
descriptions absconded by twenties and thirties, until the march 
was so far advanced that the return became as difficult as the 
progress. 

Bikancer was the first striking object. This town, which is 
surrounded by a fine wall, strengthened with round towers, 
and crowned with jagged battlements, stands in the midst of a 
plain of more than ordinary nakedness. Some high houses, 
some temples, (one of which had a lofty spire,) and at one 
corner an eminent and showy fort, give to this city an Impos- 
ing exterior; but its beauty is merely external, and mud- 
walls, painted red or white, constituted the mass of building. 
Five armies had at this time invaded the country; many per- 
sons were come to the metropolis for refuge, which in conse- 
quence was unusually populous; and the Rajah had ordered 
all the wells within ten miles to be covered over with sand, or 
filled up, trusting for his defence to the desolation which sur- 
rounded him. In these circumstances, it was not easy to 
supply the wants of our envoy: but, after a halt of eleven 
days, he contrived to proceed on the 16th of November. 

At Pooggul, where rain-water could be purchased, the 
party arrived on the nineteenth instant, at dark; and, on the 
twenty-first of the same month, they reached the confines or 
frontier of the King of Caubul’s dominions. Here they were 
met by one hundred and fifty soldiers on camels, belonging to 
Bahawul Khaun, the governor of this eastern province: 
escorting a present of four hundred skins of water laden on a 
hundred camels, with four brazen jars of water from the 
Hyphasis, sealed with the King’s signet, and intended for the 
private drinking of the ambassador and his particular friends. 
At each successive stage on the road to Moujghur, fresh 
presents of water brought from that city announced the atten- 
tion and hospitality of the sovereign. ‘The embassy arrived at 
the city itselfon the night of the twenty-second. A conspicuous 
mosque stands over the gate-way; and a tomb, of which the 
cupola is ornamented with painted tiles, also attracts distant 
notice. The Persian language and manners here prevail 
above those of the Hindoos. — After a stay of two days, the 
caravan of embassy proceeded, and in the desert, on the twenty- 
fifth, witnessed the et phenomenon of ¢ a most magnifi- 
cent mirage, which looked like an extensive lake, or a very wide 
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river. The water seemed clear and beautiful, and the figures 
of two gentlemen, who rode along it, were reflected as dis- 
tinctly as in real water.’ It is common in our own country 
for ground-mists to assume the appearance of water, to make 
a meadow seem inundated, and to change a valley into a lake: 
but these mists never reflect the surrounding trees and hills. 
Hence the mirage, or, as the Persians call it, the water of the 
desert, the suhrab, (from suhr desert and ab water,) must consist 
of a peculiar gas, of which the particles are combined by a 
stronger attraction of cohesion than the vapours of real 
water; the liquor silicum of the alchemists is deseribed as 
exhibiting in some circumstances this apparently glassy sur- 
face, yet as being equally evanescent. ‘The Afghauns per- 
sonify the vapor in question by the name Ghoollee Becabaun. 
On the 26th of November, the caravan reached the banks of 
the Gharra, which includes the Hyphasis, or Begah, and the 
Hysudrus, or Sutledge; and the Europeans gazed with in- 
terest on a stream which had borne the fleet of Alexander. 

At Bahawulpoor, the governor, Bahawul Khaun, preceded 
by noble presents, came ‘to pay his respects to the mission, to 
whose convenient progress he gave every facility of inform- 
ation and active service. Polite, frank, intelligent, indepen- 
dent, and generous, a gentleman of nature’s making, this 
officer would have done honour to the best European society, 
and affords a proof that native virtues spring up every where. 
Bahawulpoor is four miles in circumference, but includes 
gardens of mangoe-trees; the houses are of unburnt brick, 
with terraces of mud ; and the city-wall is also of mud, and 
thin. The soil of the surrounding district is a slime deposited 
by the river, and very fertile. 

December 11. the mission reached Moultaun, which stands 
about four miles from the left bank of the Chenaub, or 
Acesines. It occupies nearly five miles in circumference, and 
is encompassed by a fine wall above forty feet high, with 
towers at regular distances, and a citadel on a rising «round. 
These oriental towns have generally that character of forti- 
fication which preceded in Europe the use of artillery in 
sieges. Two magnificent tombs, with very high cupolas 
covered with glazed and painted tiles, form conspicuous orna- 
ments of the city, viewed from whatever direction. ‘The 
country around is fertile, well cultivated, and amply watered 
from wells. 

The embassy lingered during many days in the neighbour- 
hood ‘of Moultaun, amused with shooting, hunting, and 
hawking, but not negligent of statistical observations; : Celtel, 
it was necessary to wait thus long for the arrival of a Mehman- 
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daur, or official welcomer, from the King of Caubul. On the 
21st of December, the Acesines was crossed; and on the 7th 
of January, the Indus. At Dera Ismael Khaun, a delay of a 
month occurred : the ambassador still awaiting a Mehmandaur. 
This town is situated in a large wood of date-trees, within a 
hundred yards of the Indus, and has a ruinous wall of 
unburnt bricks, a mile and half in circumference. At length, 
about the end of January, the long-expected welcomer arrived, 
Moolla Jaffer Seestaunee, who had originally been a school- 
master, but who, by literary talent and financial dexterity, 
was become a sort of Chancellor of the Exchequer at Peshawer. 
Under his guidance, the mission left Dera Ismael Khaun, 
February 7., and proceeded to ascend the right bank of the 
Indus towards the metropolis. In the progress of the journey, 
it appeared that the road had in many places been widened 
and repaired for the express accommodation of the embassy, 
and hence arose the delay of reception. At Calla-baugh, 
where the Indus breaks through the Salt-range in a channel 
only three hundred and fifty yards broad, the road quits the 
plain country, and climbs rapidly among successive stages of 
mountains into an Alpine climate. The description of this 
pass is striking : 


* Calla-baugh, where we left the plain, well deserves a minute 
description. The Indus is here compressed by mountains into a 
deep channel, only three hundred and fifty yards broad. The 
mountains on each side have an abrupt descent into the river, and 
a road is cut along their base, for upwards of two miles. It had 
been widened for us, but was still so narrow, and the rock over it 
so steep, that no camel with a bulky load could pass: to obviate 
this inconvenience, twenty-eight boats had been prepared, to con- 
vey our largest packages up the river. The first part of this pass 
is actually overhung by the town of Calla-baugh, which is built in 
a singular manner upon the face of the hill, every street rising 
above its neighbour, and, I imagine, only accessible by means cf 
the flat roofs of the houses below it. As we passed beneath, we 
perceived windows and balconies at a great height, crowded with 
women and children. The road beyond was cut out of solid salt, 
at the foot of cliffs of that mineral, in some places more than one 
hundred feet high above the river. The salt is hard, clear, and 
almost pure. It would be like chrystal, were it not in some parts 
streaked and tinged with red. In some places, salt springs issue 
from the foot of the rocks, and leave the ground covered with a 
crust of the most brilliant whiteness. All the earth, particularly 
near the town, is almost blood red, and this, with the strange and 
beautiful spectacle of the salt rocks, and the Indus flowing in a 
deep and clear stream through lofty mountains, past this extraor- 
dinary town, presented such a scene of wonders, as is seldom to be 
witnessed. Our camp was pitched beyond the pass, in the mouth 
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of a narrow valley, and in the dry bed of a torrent. Near it were 
piles of salt in large blocks (like stones at a quarry), lying ready 
for exportation, either to India or Khoraussaun. | It would. have 
taken a week to satisfy us with the sight of Calla-baugh ; but it 
threatened rain, and had the torrent filled while we were there, 
our whole camp must have been swept into the Indus.’ 


At Cohaut, the gardens abounded with those English plants 
which are strangers to the climate of Hindostan. At Buda- 
beer, about six miles from the metropolis, the mission made a 
farther halt to arrange several ceremonies of introduction, 


and, after a more than Spanish definition of etiquette, per- 
mitted itself to arrive. 


‘On the morning of the 25th Feb., after some confusion about the 
mode of our reception, we made our entry into Peshawer. There 
was a great crowd all the way. The banks on each side of the 
road were covered with people, and many climbed up trees to see 
us pass. ‘The crowd increased as we approached the city, but we 
were put to no inconvenience by it, as the’ Kirig’s horse, that had 
come out to meet us, charged the mob vigorously, and used their 
whips without the least compunction. One man attracted parti- 
cular notice: he wore a high red cap, of a conical shape, with 
some folds of cloth round the bottom, and a white plume; he 
had a short jacket of skin, black pantaloons, and brown boots: he 
was an uncommonly fine figure, tall, and thin, with swelling 
muscles, a high nose, and animated countenance: he was mount- 
ed on a very fine grey horse, and rode with long stirrups, and very 
well. He carried a long spear, without a head, with which he 
charged the mob at speed, shouting with a loud and deep voice. 
He not only dispersed the mob, but rode at grave people sitting on 
terraces with the greatest fury, and kept all clear wherever he 
went. His name was Russool Dewauneh, or Russool the Mad. 
He was well known for a good and brave soldier; but an irregular 
and unsettled person. He afterwards was in great favour with 
most of the mission; and was equipped in an English helmet, and 
cavalry uniform, which well became him. By the time we had en- 
tered the town, the roads were so narrow that our progress became 
very slow, and we had time to hear the remarks of the spectators, 
which were expressive of wonder at the procession, and of good 
will towards us; but the crowd and bustle was too great to admit 
of any distinct observations. At length we reached the house 
prepared for us, and were ushered into an apartment spread with 
carpets and felts for sitting on. Here we were seated on the 
ground in the Persian manner, and trays of sweetmeats were 
placed before us. They consisted of sugared almonds, and there 
was a loaf of sugar for making sherbet in the midst of each tray. 
Soon after, our conductors observed that we required rest, and 
withdrew.’ — 

‘ On the day of our arrival, our dinner was composed of the 
dishes sent us by the King, which we found excellent. After- 
wards we had always our — meals ; but the King continued 
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to send breakfast, luncheon, and dinner for ourselves, with pro- 
visions for two thousand persons (a number exceeding that of the 
embassy), and two hundred horses, besides elephants, &c.; nor 
was it without great difficulty that I prevailed on his Majesty, at 
the end of a month, to dispense with this expensive proof of his 
hospitality.’— 

¢ The first week after our arrival past without our being intro- 
duced to the King, in consequence of a dispute about the forms 
of our presentation, The common forms of the court, though the 
ministers alleged that they had been conformed to by ambassadors 
from Persia, and Uzbek Tartary, and even by the brother of the 
latter Monarch, appeared to us a little unreasonable. The am- 
bassador to be introduced is brought into a court by two officers, 
who hold him firmly by the arms. On coming in sight of the King, 
who appears at a high window, the ambassador is made to run 
forward for a certain distance, when he stops for a moment, and 
prays for the King. He is then made to run forward again, and 
prays once more; and, after another run, the King calls out 
« Khellut,” (a dress,) which is followed by the Turkish word 
** Getsheen,” (begone,) from an officer of state, and the unfor- 
tunate ambassador is made to run out of the court, and sees no 
more of the King, unless he is summoned to a private audience in 
his Majesty’s closet.’ 

These humiliating forms, however, were not observed on 
the introduction of Mr. Elphinstone, who was received in the 
most gracious manner. Among the presents offered by 
him, it is noted that pistols and silk stockings appeared 
to be the most welcome articles. How rapidly such 
things would be scattered over the East, if our merchants 
were allowed to trade at their own discretion with Hin- 
dostan, as with North America! Is empire in our hands to be 
but an impediment to commerce? ‘The chartered monopoly | 
persists in a routine plainly unfavourable to the change of 
fashions in Asia, which the competitory spirit of private | 
adventure would long ago have more extensively effected. 

Surely some part of the British territory in the East, not 
originally comprehended in the Company’s grant, might be 
expedicntly sct free for the voluntary experimental coloniza- 
tion of private merchants, Wherever a convenient sea-port 
were opened to indiscriminate emigration, a great number of 
adventurers would settle, and would rapidly devise new sub- 
stances of exportation and importation. Profit attaches alike 
to selling wares inwards or outwards; and a country is not 
impoverished by increasing its own internal consumption of 
foreign commodities. On the contrary, both Asia and Europe 
would gain by every additional intercourse in either direction. 
The traffic, the removal to and fro, is the greatest service 
which commerce renders to the world; it keeps in repair the 
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roads, the havens, and the canals of nations; it diffuses know- 
lege, refinement, intercourse, and civilization. 


‘ The King of Caubul was a handsome man, about thirty years 
of age, of an olive complexion, with a thick black beard. The 
expression of his countenance was dignified and pleasing: his 
voice clear, and his address princely. We thought at first that he 
had on armour of jewels, but, on close inspection, we found this 
to be a mistake, and his real dress to consist ofa green tunic, with 
large flowers in gold, and precious stones, over which were a large 
breast-plate of diamonds, shaped like two flattened fleur de lis, an 
ornament of the sanie kind on each thigh, large emerald bracelets 
on the arms (above the elbow), and many other jewels in different 
places. In one of the bracelets was the Cohi Noor, known to be 
one of the largest diamonds in the world.* There were also 
some strings of very large pearls, put on like cross-belts, but 
loose. The crown was about nine inches high, not ornamented 
with jewels as European crowns are, but to appearance entirely 
formed of those precious materials. It seemed to be radiated like 
ancient crowns, and behind the rays appeared peaks of purple- 
velvet: some small branches with pendants seemed to project 
from the crown; but the whole was so complicated, and so 
dazzling, that it was difficult to understand, and impossible to 
describe. The throne was covered with a cloth adorned with 
pearls, on which lay a sword and a small mace, set with jewels. 
The room was open all round. The centre was supported by four 
high pillars, in the midst of which was a marble fountain. The 
floor was covered with the richest carpets, and round the edges 
were slips of silk, embroidered with gold, for the Khauns to stand 
on. The view from the hall was beautiful. Immediately below was 
an extensive garden, full of cypresses and other trees, and beyond 
was a plain of the richest verdure: here and there were pieces of 
water and shining streams; and the whole was bounded by moun- 
tains, some dark, and others covered with snow. When I left the 
King, I was reconducted to the Kishik Khauneh, where all the 
gentlemen of the mission received rich dresses of honour. In the 
above description, I have chiefly confined myself to what was 
splendid in the ceremony. I must however mention, before I con- 
clude, that although some things (the appearance of the King in 
particular ) exceeded my expectations, others fell far short of them, 
and all bore less the appearance of a state in prosperity, than of a 
splendid monarchy in decay.’ 

Until the presentation to the King was over, none of the 
gentlemen of the mission went out, but after that time they 
rode freely through the country. Peshawer stands in the midst 
of a circular plain about thirty-five miles in diameter. In 
March, the distant mountains were covered with snow, the 
plain with the brightest verdure, and the climate was delicious. 





‘ * See a print of it in Tavernier’s Travels’ 
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The trees were enough in leaf to give grace and richness to 
the prospect; and a fortnight completed the new foliage, 
which exceeds in brilliancy that of Hindostan. 


‘ Many streams ran through the plain: their banks were fringed 
with willows and tamarisks. The orchards scattered over the 
country, contained a profusion of plum, peach, apple, pear, quince, 
and pomegranate trees, which afforded a greater display of blos- 
som than I ever before witnessed; and the uncultivated parts of 
the land were covered with a thick elastic sod, that perhaps never 
was equalled but in England. The greater part of the plain was 
highly cultivated, and irrigated by many water-courses and canals. 
Never was a spot of the same extent better peopled. From one 
height, Lieutenant Macartney took the bearings of thirty-two vil- 
lages, all within a circuit of four miles. The villages were gene- 
rally large, and remarkably clean and neat, and almost all set off 
with trees. There were little bridges of masonry over the streams, 
each of which had two small towers for ornament at each end. 
The greater part of the trees on the plain were mulberries, or other 
fruit trees. Except a few picturesque groupes of dates, the only 
tall trees were the Ficus Religiosa or peepul, and the tamarisk, 
which last grows here to the height of thirty or forty feet. Its 
leaves, being like those of the cypress, and very thick, the groves 
composed of it are extremely dark and gloomy. ‘The town of 
Peshawer itself stands on an uneven surface. It is upwards of five 
miles round; and contains about 100,000 inhabitants. ‘The houses 
are built of brick (generally unburnt), in wooden frames: they 

are commonly three stories high, and the lower story is generally 

occupied by shops. The streets are narrow, as might be expected, 
where no wheeled-carriages are used: they are paved, but the 
pavement sloping down to the kennel, which is in the middle, they 
are slippery, and inconvenient. Two or three brooks run through 
different parts of the town; and even there, are skirted with wil- 
lows and mulberry trees. They are crossed by bridges, none of 
which, however, are in the least remarkable. 

‘ There are many mosques in the town; but none of them, or 
of the other public buildings, deserve notice, except the Baila’ 
Hissaur, and the fine Caravansera. The Balla Hissaur is a castle 
of no strength, on a hill, north of the town: it contains some fine 
halls, commands a romantic prospect, and is adorned with some 
very pleasing and spacious gardens; but, as it is only the occa- 
sional residence of the King, it is now much neglected. On the 
north it presents a commanding aspect; but a view of it from the 
side nearest the town discloses strong signs of weakness and de- 
cay. Some of the palaces of the great are splendid, but few of the 
nobility have houses here. 

‘ The inhabitants of Peshawer are of Indian origin, but speak 
Pushtoo as well as Hindkee. There are, however, many other 
inhabitants of all nations ; and the concourse is increased, during 
the King’s visits to Peshawer. We had many opportunities of 
observing this assemblage in returning from our morning rides ; 
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and its effect was heightened by the stillness and solitude of the 
streets, at the early hour at which we used to set out. A little 
before sunrise, people began to assemble at the mosques to their 
morning devotions. After the hour of prayer, some few appeared 
sweeping the streets before their doors, and some great men were 
to be seen going to their early attendance at court. They were 
always on horseback, preceded by from ten to twelve servants on 
foot, who walked pretty fast, but in perfect order, and silence : 
nothing was heard, but the sound of their feet. But, when we 
returned, the streets were crowded with men of all nations and 
languages, in every variety of dress and appearance. The shops 
were all open. Dried fruits, and nuts, bread, meat, boots, shoes. 
saddlery, bales of cloth, hardware, ready-made cloaths, and 
posteens, books, &c. were either displayed in tiers in front of the 
shops, or hung up on hooks from the roof. Amongst the hand- 
somest shops were the fruiterers, (where apples, melons, plums, 
ané even oranges, though these are rare at Peshawer, were mixed 
in piles with some of the Indian fruits) ; and the cook-shops, where 
every thing was served in earthen dishes, painted and glazed, so 
as to look like china. In the streets were people crying greens, 
curds, &c., and men, carrying water in leathern bags at their backs, 
and announcing their commodity by beating on a brazen cup, in 
which they give a draught to a passenger for a trifling piece of 
money. With these were mixed people of the town in white 
turbans, some in large white or dark blue frocks, and others in 
sheep-skin cloaks; Persians, and Afghauns, in brown woollen 
tunics, or flowing mantles, and caps of black sheep-skin or co- 
loured silk ; Khyberees, with the straw sandals, and the wild dress, 
and air of their mountains; Hindoos, uniting the peculiar features 
and manners of their own nation, to the long beard, and the dress 
of the country; and Hazaurehs, not more remarkabie for their 
conical caps of skin, with the wool, appearing like a frmge round 
the edge, and fortheir broad faces, and little eyes, than for their want 
of the beard, which is the ornament of every other face in the city. 
Among these might be discovered a few women with long white 
veils, that reached their feet, and some of the King’s retinue, in 
the grotesque caps, and fantastic habits, which mark the class to 
which cach belongs. Sometimes a troop cf armed horsemen passed, 
and their appearance was announced by the clatter of their horses’ 
hoofs on the pavement, and by the jingling of their bridles. Some- 
times, when the King was going out, the streets were choaked 
with horse and foot, and dromedaries bearing swivels, and large 
waving red and green flags; and, at all times, loaded dromedaries, 
or heavy Bactrian camels, covered with shaggy hair, made their 
way slowly through the streets; and mules, fastened together in 
circles of eight or ten, were seen off the road, going round and 
round to cool them after their labour, while their keepers were 
indulging at an eating-house, or enjoying a smoke of a hired cul- 
leeaun in the street. Amidst all this throng, we generally passed 
without any notice, except a salaum alaikum from a passenger, 
accompanied by a bow, with the hands crossed in front, or an 
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application from a beggar, who would call out for relief from the 
Teringee Khauns, admonish us that life was short, and the benefit 
of charity immortal, or remind us that what was little to us was a 
great deal to him.’ 


During the stay of the embassy at Peshawer, an alarming 
rebellion against the King of Caubul was undertaken by Shauh 
Mahmood; and the King’s minister, Akram Khaun, who was 
known to be on good terms with the English, was singularly 
unsuccessful against the enemy. Before the first alarm created 
by the bad news was over, a Hindoo letter-carrier was seized 
in one of the passes on the way to Caubul; and a report was 
spread that he was charged with a treacherous correspondence 
between the English and the rebels. This story was accom- 
panied by a rumour, that the King of Caubul meant to give 
up to plunder the quarters and property of the embassy. 
The whole town was consequently in a ferment; people were 
running up and down in all directions, getting their arms in 
order, and lighting their matches; and a great mob angrily 
assembled at the gates of the caravanserai. The gentlemen 
of the embassy continued to sit quietly in the hall, and to 
receive company: but Captain Pitman silently doubled the 

uards, and took other measures of defence. At length, the 
King’s minister made a visit to the ambassador, which put an 
end to any suspicions of disloyalty: the crowd dispersed ; 
and the English, after having being threatened with massacre, 
became the hope of the nation. Meanwhile, the strength of 
the rebels continuing to increase, and also the poverty of the 
King’s exchequer, he was advised to hoist the royal standard, 
to quit Peshawer, which was indefensible, and to march for 
Caubul. This determination, being taken, necessarily inter- 
rupted the negotiation, and decided the embassy to return. 
An application was made by the King of Caubul in his neces- 
sity to the British for a loan of money: but the ambassador 
thought that his powers did not extend to the making of such 
advances. In our judgment, however, there would have been 
more statesmanship and magnanimity in granting them; 
since, at an expence which would not have doubled the cost 
of the embassy, the throne of Caubul would thus probably 
have been secured to a friendly sovereign, who would have 
indemnified the government of Calcutta by the cession of 
some frontier-province. Even if the money had been expend- 
ed in vain, it would have secured cessions of claim, which 
future opportunities might have changed into valuable rights. 

On the 14th of June the embassy began its retreat by 
another road, through Chumkuny, along the Caubul river to 


Acora, and thence to Attock, a fort near the junction -of the 
Caubul 
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Caubul and the Indus. Many persons were seen crossing the 
river, or floating down the stream, seated astride on the in- 
flated hides of oxen; a contrivance which was used. in these 
countries, as Arrian observes, in the time of Alexander. 
Above Attock, are rapids which interfere with navigation ; 
and to the east of Attock the region assumes a. Hindoo cha- 
racter. The embassy had now descended the higher lands, 
and quitted their European climate for the more sultry 
atmosphere of the low distiicts. 

After having left Rawil Pindee on the 12th of July, which 
is a rainy season, a singular accident was incurred. On one 
occasion, the rear-guard and some gentlemen of the mission 
were cut off from the rest by the sudden swelling of a brook, 
which had not been a foot deep when they began to cross ; 
and the water came down with such surprising violence, as 
even to carry away .ome loaded camels that were passing at 
the time. It rose ten feet within a minute. * Nothing could 
be grander than this torrent,’ says the author: ‘such was its 
force that it ran in waves like the sea; and rose against the 
bank in a ridge like the surf on the coast of Coromandel.’— 
Near Banda was discovered a remarkable building, which 
seemed at first a cupola, but, when approached, was found to 
be a solid structure on a low artificial mound; the height, 
seventy feet ; the circumference, one hundred and fifty paces. 
It is built of hewn sand-stone: steps lead to the massy pile; 
and pilasters of great simplicity, which support a cornice, 
decorate the basement and encircle the whole. Nothing of 
the Hindoo character appeared in this architecture, which 
struck the beholders as a Grecian mausoleum: an engraving 
of it is annexed. 

The Hydaspes was passed at Jellalpoor in detachments 
between the 22d and 26th of July: but the rest of the journey 
back to Delly is not circumstantially related, the country hav- 
ing been already described by other European travellers. 

To different individuals of the mission, distinct cares, or 
tasks, were assigned: one took sketches; another botanized ; 
one mineralogized; and another collected and epitomized the 
documents of literature. All these separate contributions of 
remembered or recorded remark have been thrown into a 
common stock, classed under appropriate heads, and digested 
into a regular geographical description of the country, which 
succeeds to the introductory narrative of the journey accom- 
plished by the embassy. The excellent map of Mr. eaeten 
deserves peculiar approbation. 

The first book of this formal survey is intitled a Geographic 
Description of Afghaunistaun. The situation and boundaries 
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of the country are defined, and an account is given of its 
mountains, one of whose peaks, from a measurement taken b 
Lieutenant Macartney, appears to be 20,500 feet above the 
level of the sea. None of the Andes attain this height. A 
third chapter is allotted to the rivers; which have rather the 
character of torrents, and which, as they fall down a surface 
steeply inclined, are mostly fordable during the greater part 
of the year. A fourth chapter treats of the natural and poli- 
tical divisions of Afghaunistaun; and a fifth of the climate. 
It appears that every where the coolness of the weather is as 
the elevation of the soil; and that to have ascended up the 
mountains to a higher level is, both for the surrounding 
climate and the produce, equivalent ‘« moving northwards or 
southwards from the tropics. It wou!d deserve calculation to 
ascertain with how many degrees of latitude a mile of elevation 
corresponds. ‘The westerly winds are prevalent throughout 
the Afghaun country, and are cold, while the easterly winds 
are hot. A pestilential wind called the Simoom sometimes 
invades this region: it has a peculiar smell, and blows only for 
a little while, but frequently stifles. When a man is caught 
in :t, says the author, it generally occasions instant death ; 
the sufferer falling senseless, and blood bursting from his | 
nostri's. This wind probably ccnsists of a peculiar gas, 
perhaps of the same which forms the surraub: when chemist 
has ascertained its composition, the remedy will no doubt be 
devised. 

Chapter vi. treats of the animals, vegetables, and minerals. 
Most of the European trees are common, yet the date 
flourishes, notwithstanding the cold; and so do camels. Lead,. 
salt, and salt-petre are very abundant. 

The second Book gives a general Account of the Inhabitants 
of Afghaunistaun ; and first of their origin and early history. ) 
They are here deduced from the mountains of Ghore, and are 
supposed, previously to their having embraced the Moham- 
medan faith, to have been addicted to the religion of Boodh. 
Sir Williem Jones advanced a rash theory of their descent 
from the Jews, which is here satisfactorily refuted in the con- 
cluding note. Of the divisions and government of the 
Afghaun nations, we have an account in the second chapter 
of this book. Clanship is established among them, as in 
most pastoral nations: but a high independent spirit animates 
the chiefs of families. Mr. Ephinstone observes: *'To an old 
man of the tribe of Meeankhail, I was urging the superiority 
of a quiet life under a powerful monarch, to the discord, the 
alarms, the bloodshed attending the present independence. 
The old man replied with great warmth: We are content with | 


discord, | 
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discord, we are content with alarms, we are content with 
bloodshed; but we will never be content with a master.’ 
Mr. E. thinks that this feudal independence of the gentry 
affords good materials for the construction of a free national 
constitution; and he seems inclined to prophecy the regener- 
ation of the East from the future institutions of Afghaunistaun. 

Marriages, the condition of women, the state of moral re- 
straint, and similar connected topics, occupy the third chapter. 
Polygamy exists only among the rich. ‘The funerals have the 
usual Mohammedan forms. 

Chapter iv. is allotted to the education, language, and 
literature of the Afghauns: this language is called Pushtoo, 
or, according to ‘L'efenthaler, Pugqtoo, and is an original 
tongue, least dissimilar from that of Curdistan. In the 
Gottingen Transactions for 1804, M. Tychsen has inserted a 
dissertation De Afganorum Ori xine ; and in Adelung’s Mithri- 
dates a very short vocabulary is given, which may be much 


extended by the help of the document E inserted in the Ap- 


pendix to this volume. The Persian alphabet is employed: 
but, as it is deficient in some sounds peculiar‘to the speech of 
the Afghauns, several additional points or marks have come 
into use. The best of their poets is Khooshhaul, who was 
Khaun of the Khuttuks, a tribe situated to the east of Peshawer. 
His life was spent in a struggle with the Great Mogul, 
Aurungzebe; and his poems are intended to animate his 
countrymen to the defence of their independence : 


¢ One poem begins thus: 


«<¢ Come, and listen to my story, 
In which both good and evil are displayed. 
It contains both precept and example, 
Agreeable to the understanding of the wise. 
I am Khooshhaul, the son of Shahbauzkhan; 
Descended from a race of warriors. 
Shaubauz was the son of Yeheia Khaun, 
Like whom there never was another youth. 
Yeheia Khaun, of Acora, 
Who was a Sultan at the sword. 
He was both gallant at the use of the sword, 
And a master of archery with his bow. 
Any enemy that appeared against him 
Soon found his place in the tomb. 
He had both the sword and the board; 
Both courage and courtesy. 


* * * * * * * 
His companions 
Were men of spirit, who sported with their lives; 
And in all transactions they were sincere. 
) They 
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They went to their graves dyed with blood. 
Such heroes were they all. 

The family became numerous ; 

And most of them turned out worthy men. 
United in every undertaking. 

Honour and reputation were dear to them all. 
It was in the year of the Hejra 1022, 

That I came into this world.” ’ 


In the course of the poem, Khooshhaul boasts that, on his 
father’s death, he became chief of the tribe, and ruled over 
thirty thousand Khuttuks; he also enumerates his horses, 
hawks, and hounds, proclaims the praise of his own hospitality, 
and reproaches some of his kindred, who had gone into the 
service of Aurungzebe. Into the hands of this sovereign he 
himself fell, and was confined for three years in the hill-fort of 
Givalior, during which period these historical elegies were 
composed. We will make another extract: 


‘« Whence has this spring appeared again, 
Which has made the country all around one rose garden. 
The anemone is there, the sweet herbs, the iris, and the basil, 
The jasmine, the daffodil, the narcissus, and pomegranate 
flower. 
The flowers of the spring are of all colours ; 
But the cheek of the red tulip glows most among them all. 
The maidens have handfuls of roses in their bosoms. 
The youths have bunches of flowers in their turbans. 
The musician applies his bow to his cheghauneh, 
And searches out the melodies of every string. 
Come, O cup-bearer, bring full, full cups: 
Let me be satiated with wine and revelry. 
The Afghaun youth have reddened their hands, 
As a falcon dyes its talons in the blood of its quarry. 
They have made their white swords rosy with blood, 
As a bed of tulips blooming in summer. 
Amail Khaun and Derry a Khaun were the heroes. 
Each emulous of the other. 
They stained the valley of Kheiber with blood ; 
And poured the tumult (of war) on to Currupa. 
Up to Currupa, and to Bajour, the mountains, and the plains 
Trembled, as with an earthquake, again and again. 
It is now five years, that in those quarters, 
Every day has been heard the clashing of bright swords. 
Since I left that country, I am annihilated. 
Am I dead, or are those around me dead ? 
I call aloud for troops till I am weary: 
But those around me are deaf both to complaints and re- 
proaches.” ’ 


He closes his elegy in that unbroken independent spirit 
which characterized his busy life : 


‘ « T alone 
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‘<¢ T alone feel for the honour of our name; 
While the Eusofzyes are cultivating their fields at their ease. 
He that now is guilty of such want of spirit 
Will see in the end the result of his conduct. 
To my mind, death is better than life ; 
When life can no longer be held with honour. 
We are not to live for ever in this world: 
But the memory of Khooshhaul Khuttuck will remain.” ’ 


The fifth chapter describes the religious sects, priests, andl 
superstitions of the country, which vary little from those of 
other Mohammedans. ‘The Afghauns are of the sect termed 
Soonnee, and their Moollahs are somewhat intolerant to the 
heretics called Sheahs, but less so to the Christians, who are 
not numerous enough to form a party. There are followers 
of Shumsee Tubreesee, a sort of deistical free-thinker, who 
are tolerant to persons of every persuasion; and another 
metaphysical sect exists, called Soofees, who, like our 
Berkeley, hold an immaterial pantheism, teaching that every 
thing is illusion, and every thing God, and that the phzno- 
mena of nature and of mind are but varied modifications of 
the one Divine Eternal Essence. ‘They attach merit to a sort 
of contemplative devotion which is occupied in admiring the 
attributes of Deity, which is endeavouring to identify itself 
with the great whole, and to have no will but submission to 
the general tendency. Of this pious frame of mind, and this 
obedient resignation, the eventual reward is to be a re-absorp- 
tion into the divine nature, out of which all individuality has 
emanated, and into which it will finally resolve, like drops of 
water that exhale from the ocean, and are again imbosomed 
in its immensity. — ‘There are moreover teachers of a material 
pantheism, like that of Spinoza, who deny the doctrine of a 
future state; these are called followers of Moolla Zukkee. 
Many varieties also occur of believers, or miraculists, such as 
the followers of the saint of Chumkunnee; anda legendary 
work relating his miracles, which are attested confidently by 
his disciples, and were wrought about fifty years ago, was 
presented to the author.— This entire chapter is highly 
curious, and remarkably well composed: it favours the doctrine 
of those philosophers, who hold that all the leading sects of 
opinion are native every where, are necessary forms of human 
intellect, inborn cerebral varieties of the structure of the organ 
of idealization, which may adopt a phraseology influenced b 
the local language, and employ illustrations dictated by the 
local superstitions, but which must re-produce in all countries 
idealists and materialists, deists and atheists, immortalists and 
mortalists, miraculists and anti-supernaturalists, in nearly 
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regular though in unequal proportions. Miracles, according 
to the Soofees of Afghgpistaun, are the virtuous actions of “ 
Deity, and the proofs of hii moral attributes. The idealists 
are here, as every where, the favourite sect of the priesthood, 
and find in the clergy an eloquent if not a disinterested 
support. 

In the sixth chapter, the hospitality and the rapacity of the 
nation are ascribed to the imperfection of the law called 
Pooshtoonwullee, which tolerates private redress of injuries, 
and encourages family-confederacy for such purposes. The 
seventh chapter considers other manners and customs, and is 
needlessly detached from the foregoing. Slavery subsists, but | 
in amitigated form, ‘The want of poor-laws is commonly the | 
cause of perpetuating slavery. Who is to be responsible for 
the maintenance of the idle, the orphan, the sick, the decrepid, 
the aged poor? The master, or the parish? In the first case, 
men are called slaves; in the second case, free. 

The inhabitants of towns are described in the eighth 
chapter; they rise at twilight, go to prayers, breakfast, and 
then walk from their houses to their shops, which are remote. 
They take a luncheon and a nap about noon, close the day of 
toil with evening-prayers, and then have their principal meal | 
called Shaumee. They bathe generally twice in a week, and | 
always on Fridays: the public baths are open to the poor for 
a penny, to the rich for a shilling, and at certain hours to the 
women. ‘The love of prospects is termed in their language 
Sail, and is quite a national passion, Every man has a 
garden out of the town, on a hill, and an alcove commanding a | 
distant view. -Always on Friday, which is their sabbath, parties | 
are made to these prospect-stations, or jaunts are taken to 
more distarit points of scenery. — Singular forms of bodily 
exercise are in use, which are detailed (p. 264.) with the re- 
commendation of introducing them in Europe: they being found | 
conducive to health and to military utility. Other sports | 
abound. The dancing is commonly performed by boys; and 
vices, here justly deemed unnatural, there pass for instinctive, 
and are practised ‘ with 4 publicity.’ Great people 
differ not much in their manners from the numerous classes, 

' but affect splendor and magnificence. —To the trade of Caubul, 

to its husbandry, and to its imported population, successive 
chapters are devoted, and illustrated by coloured engravings. 

Book the third treats, in six chapters, of the Afghaun tribes 
individually : it would form a very important a instructive 
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catalogue to any person, or official board, that was intrusted 
with the administration of the country: but the little varieties 
of costume and ferocity, which distinguish these provincial 
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hordes, are little adapted for European attention. Excellent 
coloured -engravings illustrate the descriptions of ‘the text ; 
and an account, at p. 432, 433+ of the antiquities of Ghuznee 
forms a very interesting episode. levees act 

Book iv., in seven chapters, treats of the Provinces. Bactria, 
the Uzbeks, the Eimauks, the Hazaurehs, Heraut, Seestaun, 
Belochistaun, Lower Sind, Upper Sind, Moultaun, Lya,‘ and 
Cashmeer, pass successively in review. Of Bokhara it is 
said, (p. 472.) that it is more populous than any English town 
except London ; that it contains numerous colleges which can 
accommodate from 60 to 600 students each; that it abounds 
with caravanserais, where merchants from the remotest extre- 
mities of the antient world are in the habit of meeting; and 
that all religions are fully tolerated by a prince and a people 
zealously attached to their own. A valuable notice occurs of 
the constitution of Sind, which is governed by a triumvirate, 
or directory of three persons, each of whose situations is 
separately heritable. A curious passage, which may amuse 
and instruct our shawl-manufacturers, is to be found at p. 508., 
in the description of Cashmeer. : 

The fifth book discourses, in seven chapters, of the Royal 
Government of Caubul: but, as this account applies to an in- 
terrupted dynasty, it can no longer be confidently trusted. as 
describing the actual condition of the country. 

An Appendix coricludes the work, which contains; 1. A 
History of the Kingdom of Caubul; 2. Narrative of a 
Journey in these Parts accomplished by Mr. Durie; 3. An 
Account from native Information of several neighbouring 
Countries; 4. A Geographical Memoir by Lieutenant Ma- 
cartney, relative to the Construction of the Map; and, 5. A 
Pushtoo Vocabulary, which establishes the claim of the 
Afghaun language to be a a pander. pre 

On the whole, this is a well-executed volume, and forms an 
important contribution to our knowlege of the remoter Asiatic 
countries: indeed, geography seldom has to boast so tasteful, 
so valuable, and so complete an accession of record. It re- 
mains for the administrations of London and Calcutta to coii- 
cert some method of turning to use the knowlege which they 
now possess of the intervening territory. ‘ Might not a regular 
overland-conveyance between the two cities be established ; .if 
not in the form of mail-coaches, yet of mail-caravans ? Perliaps 
it would be worth while to inflect the line of progress through 
Mecca; in which case, the Mohammedan pilgrims of the East 
would avail themselves regularly of the institution in great 
numbers. It would not be difficult for the British governe 
inent to obtain by negotiation a permission to run its coaches 
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from Antwerp to Belgrade, or its steam-barges down the 
Danube and across the Euxine. Along the whole line of 
road, English inn-keepers, and English accommodations, and 
English bankers, would insensibly extend; and, if our own 
missionaries were instructed to recommend to their converts a 
pilgrimage once in their lives to Canterbury, the benediction 
of civilization, as by the pontiff of Rome, would be conferred 
on countless barbarian travellers, if not by the prayers of 
religion, yet by their observation of our country. 
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Art. II. The Private Correspondence of Benjamin Franklin, 
LL.D. F.R.S. &c. Minister Plenipotentiary from the United 
States of America at the Court of France, and for the Treaty 
of Peace and Independence with Great Britain, &c. &c. Com- 
prising a Series of Letters on Miscellaneous, Literary, and 
Political Subjects: written between the Years 1753 and 1790; 
illustrating the Memoirs of his public and private Life, and de- 
veloping the secret History of his Political Transactions and 
Negociations. Now first published from the Originals, by his 
Grandson, William Temple Franklin. 4to. pp. 449. 2i. 2s. 

Boards. Colburn. 1817. 


W 1TH the name of Franklin are associated many important 
recollections. Great events are attached toit; and those 

events are such as we contemplate with pure satisfaction. They 

are not the trophies of war, stained with blood and rapine, | 
trom which the good and the wise recoil with sorrow and dis- 

gust: his glory is of a milder and more beneficent kind: the 

wreath which binds his brow is the wreath of humanity : his 

battles were fought in the field of reason; and the victories 

which he obtained were gained over the efforts of tyranny, 
ignorance, and intolerance. The motto, which Turgot placed 

under his portrait, is characteristic of his fame: 


“ Eripuit colo fulmen sceptrumque tyrannis.” 


His memory is embalmed in the history of his country; and, 
instead of being obscured by the revolutions of ages, it is 
likely to gather increased splendor as generations yet unborn, 
and ages yet to come, shall make farther additions of mag- 
nitude and interest to the importance of the American 
Revolution. 

By the publication of the present volume, the elevated re- 
putation of Franklin for virtue, for knowlege, for probity, 
and for talents, will suffer no diminution ; since it bears ample 
testimony to the fertility of his mind, to the solidity of his 
judgment, to the justness of his views, to the amenity of his 
manners, and to his ardent desire of promoting the happiness 
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of mankind. Some characters appear great only when con- 
templated at a distance, and on a nearer inspection excite only 
derision or contempt: but the character of Franklin will-bear 
the distant and the microscopic view. We may follow him 
from the great theatre of politics, where he discussed the des- 
tiny of nations, to his domestic fire-side, where he conversed 
with his friends and trifled with his grand-children, without 
any deduction from our reverence and our esteem. Nothing 
artificial appeared in his character, and he was never in- 
debted for his sanctity to a mask. 

As the title announces, the letters before us relate to mis- 
cellaneous, literary, and political topics. In most of them, 
we meet with acute remarks, perspicuously expressed; with 
prudential maxims, sometimes illustrated by appropriate in- 
stances and happy allusions; with much information scattered 
here and there, respecting the events of his own time; and 
with ample materials for the history of the shy, reluctant, lin- 
gering, interrupted, but finally successful negotiation, which 
made the pride of Britain bend to acknowlege the indepen- 
dence of her revolted colonies. Among these epistolary com- 
munications, those which are of the miscellaneous kind and 
have principally a domestic character, which display more of 
the effusions of friendship and the common-places of ordinary 
life, will probably be perused with the largest share of interest 
by the majority of readers. It is true that the portion of the 
work, in which Franklin appears as a public negotiator, ex- 
hibits him in the most dignified aspect as a champion for the 
liberties of mankind ; yet the events to which it relates have 
become matters of history, and will excite the less curiosity 
from their general notoriety; though the picture of honest 
and straight-forward diplomacy which they exhibit deserves 
to be seriously studied by the politician. We shall attend 
to the letters chiefly in their order of classification. 

Few persons have ever viewed the surface of common life 
with a more discriminating eye than Dr. Franklin; and his 
prudential admonitions always merit the most attentive consi- 
deration. It has been the practice of modern philosophers to 
discourage early marriages, and to put off the celebration of 
the nuptial solemnity from the juvenile period in which the 
heart is warm, though the head is often indiscreet, to a season 
of more reflective maturity, when the calculations of prudence 
have had time to wither the more vivid efflorescence of a sen- 
sitive temperament. Dr. Franklin, however, who certainly 
was not wanting in any of the requisites of domestic prudence, 
was a friend to early marriages, as affording, on the whole, 
the best chanees of happiness. He observes: 
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‘ Particular circumstances of particular persons may possibly 
sometimes make it prudent to delay entering into that state; but 
in general, when nature has rendered our bodies fit for it, the pre- 
sumption is in nature’s favor that she has not judged amiss in 
making us desire it. Late marriages are often attended, too, with 
this further inconvenience, that there is not the same chance that 
the parents shall live to see their offspring educated. “ Late chil- 
| dren, says the Spanish proverb, are early orphans.” P. 5. 


On some of the intricate and embarrassing questions which 
are often happening even in common life, when the will is as- 
sailed by conflicting considerations, and the mind is like a 
ship agitated by opposing winds, the following advice will be 
found of singular service, and deserves an impressive recom- 
mendation. : | 


* When those difficult cases occur, they are difficult chiefly be- 
cause, while we have them under consideration, all the reasons pro 
and con are not present to the mind at the same time ; but sometimes | 
one set present themselves; andat other times another, the first being 
out of sight. Hence the various purposes or inclinations that al- 
ternately prevail, and the uncertainty that perplexes us. To get 
over this, my way is to divide half a sheet of paper by a line into 
two columns; writing over the one pro and over the other con : 
then during three or four days’ consideration, I put down under | 
the different heads short hints of the different motives that at dif- 
ferent times occur to me, for or against the measure. When I 
have thus got them all together in one view, I endeavour to esti- of 
mate their respective weights, and where I find two, one on each 
side, that seem equal, | strike them both out. If I find a reason 
pro equal to some ¢wo reasons con, I strike out the three. If I judge 
some ¢wo reasons con equal to some three reasons p79, I strike out 
the five ; and thus proceeding, I find at length where the balance 
lies; and if after a day or two of further consideration, nothing 
new that is of importance occurs on either side, I come to a deter- 
mination accordingly. And though the weight of reasons cannot 
be taken with the precision of algebraic quantities; yet when each 
is thus considered separately and comparatively, and the whole lies 
before me, I think I can judge better and am less liable to make a 
rash step; and in fact I have found great advantage from this 
kind of equation, in what may be called moral or prudential 
algebra.’ P.12. 


When Dr. Priestley, exulting in some of his philosophical! 
discoveries, had written jocularly to Franklin that he did not 
despair of attaining the philosopher’s stone, the American 
philosopher replied that, if Dr. Priestley should find it, he 
hoped that he would lose it again; ‘ for I believe in my con- 
science,’ said he, ‘ that mankind are wicked enough to conti- 
nue slaughtering one another as long as they can find money 
to pay the butchers.’ P.15. Dr. Franklin did not, at that 
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period, take into his consideration that the long-protracted de- 
vastation of the human species, by the horrid engine of war, 
—_— be as effectually encouraged by the politiczan’s paper 
as by the philosopher’s stone ; and that the indefinite multipli- 
cation of bank-notes might compensate for the want of some 
chemical menstruum for the unlimited production of gold. 

A lively letter to Mrs. Thompson, written when Dr. Frank- 
linwas at Paris in February 1777, contains this paragraph : 


‘ I know you wish you could see me, but as you can’t I will de- 
scribe myself to you. Figure me in your mind as jolly as formerly 
and as strong and hearty, only a few years older; very plainly, 
dressed, wearing my thin grey straight hair, that peeps out under 
my only cozffure, a fine fur cap, which comes down my forehead 
almost to my spectacles.* Think how this must appear among 
the powdered heads of Paris! I wish every lady and gentleman 
m France would only be so obliging as to follow my fashion, comb 
their own heads, as I do mine, dismiss-their friseurs, and pay me 
half the money they paid to them. You see the gentry might 
well afford this, and I could then enlist these friseurs, who are 
at least 100,000, and with the money I would maintain them, 
make a visit with them to England, and dress ‘the heads of your 
ministers and privy counsellors; which I conceive at present to be 
un peu dérangées.’ dé. : 

In two or three passages in the present correspondence, 
Dr. Franklin gives his opinion on parliamentary reform; a 
topic which had not been so generally discussed in his time 
as it has been in a more recent period. He seems to have 
thought that no reform in the mode of parliamentary repre- 
sentation would be of any avail, which did not greatly reduce 
the patronage of the executive part of the constitution ; and 
to the enormity of that patronage he imputed a greater aggre- 
gate of political depravity and corruption than to any other 








* Dr. Franklin, however, did give way to the Parisian fashion, 
and ordered a perrugue in true court-costume. When it was 
brought home, tre Doctor waiting for it to go to Versailles, it was 
found to be too small; and all the efforts; grimace, and_ charac- 
teristic swearing of the maker of it failed to adapt it to the head 
for which it was designed. The Doctor. then: became rather 
angry; and the artzst, endeavouring to excuse his fault, at last 
declared ; “‘ Aprés tout, Monsieur, ce n'est pas que la perruque est 
trop petite, c'est que votre téte est trop grosse.’ The grossness of 
this speech was little consistent with French politesse; and, had the 
maker of wigs been gifted with a little-more wit, he might’ have 
offered a similar excuse wrapped up in a compliment, by supposing 
that, since he had taken measure of the Doctor’s head, some new 
and grand conception, with which he was labouring for the good 
of mankind, had actually enlarged its external dimensions. . Rev. 
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source,. He canceived that here public virtue was most incur- 
ably vitiated ; and that the tree of liberty was cankered and 
mildewed from its top to its bottom, and from its lowest roots 
to its highest branches. ‘ I do not expect,’ he says, in 
a letter to Dr. Price, October 9. 1780, ‘that your new par- 
liament will be either wiser or honester than the last. All 
projects to procure an honest one by place-bills, &c. ap- 
pear to me vain and impracticable. The true cure, I imagine, 
is to be found only in rendering all places unprofitable, and 
the King teo poor to give bribes and pensions. ‘Till this is 
; done, your nation will always be plundered ; and obliged to 
pay by taxes the plunderers for plundering and ruining.’ 
Writing in March 1783 to the Bishop of St. Asaph, and 
speaking of this country, Dr. F. says ; 


‘ Her great disease at present is the number and enormous 
salaries and emoluments of office. Avarice and ambition are strong | 
passions, and separately act with great force on the human mind ; 
but when both are united and may be gratified in the same object, 
their violence is almost irresistible, and they hurry men headlong 
into factions and contentions destructive of all good government. 
As long therefore as these great emoluments subsist, your parlia- 
ment will be a stormy sea, and your public counsels confounded : 
by private interests. But it requires much public spirit and virtue 
to abolish them ; more perhaps than can now be found in a nation 
so long corrupted.’ : 


A letter to Dr. Price in August 1784 states also Dr. Frank- 
lin’s opinion that the enormous emoluments of place are 
among the greatest defects in the British constitution. 


‘* It seems, says he, ‘ to be a settled point that the minister 
must govern the parliament, who are to do every thing that be 
would have done ; and he is to bribe them to do this, and thie 
people are to furnish the money to pay these bribes. The parlia- 
ment appears to me a very expensive machine for government, and 
7 I apprehend the people will find out in time that they may as well 
be governed, and that it will be much cheaper to be governed, 


by the minister alone; no parliament being preferable to the 
present.’ 


Sentiments similar to the above are repeated in other parts; 
and, without staying to scrutinize their exactness, it is a duty 
to record the opinion of a statesman of so much celebrity, and 
of such exalted disinterestedness, on a subject which is at pre- 
sent of the most vital importance both to the government and 
the people. 
Mentioning the beneficence of Thomas Hollis, in a letter 
to Brand Hollis in 1783, Dr. Franklin makes a remark 
which, in a moral view, is of high interest, and merits the 
attentive 
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attentive regard of those who possess the means of adding 
to the happiness or alleviating the miseries of their fellow-. 
creatures. ‘ It is prodigious the quantity of good that may be 
done by one man 2f he will make a business of it. It is equably. 
surprising to think of the very little that is done 7 many ; 
for such is the general frivolity of the employments and amuse- 
ments of the rank we call gentlemen, that every century may 
have seen three generations of a set of a thousand each in every 
kingdom of Europe, no one of which set in the course of their 
lives have done the good effected by this man alone.’ Indeed, 
Dr. Franklin appears to have been very early in life str 
impressed with the paramount importance of the god-like 
virtue of doing good, over that of any other qualities which 
may rank higher in the false estimate of mankind. On this 
subject he mentions a circumstanc> which ought not to pass. 
unnoticed, and which forcibly tends to prove what a per- 
manent impulse is sometimes given to individual character by 
an incidental occurrence in that period of life, at which the 
force of impressions is increased by a vivid and unsophisticated 
sensibility. 

‘ When I was a bey,’ says the Doctor, ina letter to the Rev. Dr. 
Mather of Boston, ‘ I met with a book entitled Essays to do goods 
which I think was written by your father. It had been so little 
regarded by a former possessor, that several leaves of it were torn 
out: but the remainder gave me such a turn of thinking as to have 
an influence on my conduct through life; for I have always set 2 
greater value on the character of a doer of good, than on any other 
kind of reputation; and if I have been, as you seem to think, a 
useful citizen, the public owes the advantage of it to that book” 


Addressing Mr. Granville Sharpe, from Passy, July 5. 4785, 
Dr. Franklin speaks of an abridgment of the liturgy by a noble 
Jord with whom he was acquainted, who had requested the 
Doctor to assist him by revising the rest of the book. In this 
undertaking, Dr. F. reduced the catechism to such slender 
dimensions that he retained only the two questions, ** What 
is your duty to God? What is. your duty to your neighbour?” 
with the answers. In the Psalms, he omitted the repetitions, 
which he found numerous, and the vindictive imprecations, 
which are not in unison with the doctrine of the forgiveness 
of injuries that forms such a bright feature in the moral page 
of Christianity. 

When Dr. Franklin returned to Philadelphia in the latter 
part of the year 1785, he was chosen president or governor by 
the assembly and council of the state of Pennsylvania, with 
only one dissentient voice, except his. own; and this honour- 
able office he continued to fill for three successive years, the 
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longest’ period for which it could be held by the same indi- 
vidual. He had then nearly attained the advanced age of 
eighty-three: but his letters, at this period, exhibit no in- 
dications of senility; none of the feeble querulousness or the 
pertinacious garrulity of age. Though he was occasionally 
harassed by the gout, and was not even free from attacks ot 
the stone, yet his philosophic composure was not suffered to 
be disturbed, and he maintained a cheerful equanimity to his 
dying hour. We will extract the letter which he wrote to 
Mrs. Partridge on Nov. 25. 1788, not because it is one of the 
best of his compositions at that epoch, but because it is one 
of the shortest, and helps to pourtray the characteristic serenity 
and comprehensive charity of his mind: 


* You tell me our poor friend Ben Kent is gone, I hope to the. 
regions of the blessed ; or at least to some place where souls are 
prepared for those regions! I found my hope on this, that, though 
not so orthodox as you and I, he was an honest man, and had his 
virtues. If he had any hypocrisy, it was of that inverted kind 
with which a man is not so bad as he seems to be. And with re- 
gard to future bliss, I cannot help imagining that multitudes of 
the zealously orthodox of different sects, who at the last day may 
flock together, in ‘hopes of seeing each other damned, will be 
disappointed, and obliged to rest contented with their own. 
salvation.’ Tf ens 


A beautiful letter, written at the age of 82, to his friend Mr. 
Small, introduces the learned and ingenious associates whom 
he had known in England, but who had since taken their 
departure to the world ‘of spirits; and the amiable writer 
says, ‘ every one of them now knows more than all of us they 
have left behind. It is to me a comfortable reflection, that, 
since we must live for ever in a future state, there is a sufficient 
stock of amusement in reserve for us, to be found in con- 
stantly learning something new, to eternity, the present quan- 
tity of human ignorance infinitely exceeding that of human 
knowledge.’ : 

In the year 1787, we find the author writing to the Duke 
de la Rochefoucauld, at Paris, a letter in which he recom- 
mended the celebrated Thomas Paine to the civilitics of that 
nobleman. Franklin speaks of Paine as ‘an ingenious honest 
man,’ the ‘author of a famous piece intitled Common Sense, 
published here, (Philadelphia,) with great effect on the minds 
of the people at the beginning of the Revolution.’ 

At the age of 84, when the few who arrive at that degree of 
longevity are apt to be insensate to the stimuli of freedom ‘or 
philanthropy, we find Dr. Franklin animated by the’ pro- 
spect of a.new and better state of political society, which a 
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seemed to be announced in the dawn of the French Revolution. 
These hopes have since been found only delusive visions: but 
they were then generally entertained; and we do not envy 
the cold selfishness of that man who in such circumstances 
could not kindle at the prospect of millions of his fellow-crea- 
tures bursting the chains of slavery, and claiming that freedom 
which is the birth-right of man. ‘1 hope,’ says Franklin, 
‘ the fire of liberty which you mention as spreading itself over 
Europe will act upon the inestimable rights of man, as common 
fire does upon gold; purify without destroying them; so 
that a lover of liberty may find @ country in any part of 
Christendom.’ 

We have sometimes heard evil-surmises thrown out respect- 
ing Dr. Franklin’s religious belief: but, if the expressions of 
devotional sentiment and of faith in a world to come after death 
are not deemed sufficiently explicit to remove this prejudice, 
we trust that it will not be retained by those who peruse the 
following candid answer, in March 1790, to the Reverend 
President Styles of Philadelphia, who appears to have re- 


quested Franklin to favour him with the particulars of his 
creed. 


‘ It is the first time I have been questioned upon it. But I 
cannot take your curiosity amiss, and shall endeavour in a few 
words to gratify it. Here is my creed: —I believe in one God, 
the creator of the universe. That he governs it by his providence. 
That he ought to be worshipped. That the most acceptable ser- 
vice we render to him is doing good to his other children. That 
the soul of man is immortal, and will be treated with justice in 
another life respecting its conduct in this. These I take to be the 
fundamental points in all sound religion, and I regard them as you 
do, in whatever sect I meet with them. As to Jesus of Nazareth, 
my opinion of whom you particularly desire, I think the system of 
morals and his religion as he left them to us, the best the world 
ever saw or is like to see; but I apprehend it has received various 
corrupting changes, and I have with most of the present Dissenters 
in England some doubts as to his divinity; though it is a question 
I do not dugmatise upon, having never studied it, and think it 
needless to busy myself with it now, when I expect soon an oppor- 
tunity of knowing the truth with less trouble.’ 


From a letter which we find at p. 132., without date or in- 
scription, it appears that Dr. Franklin, though a philosopher, 
was a believer in a particular providence, without which he 
thought that the basis of all religion would be taken away. 
* For without the belief of a Providence that takes cognizance 
of, guards, and guides, and may favour particular persons, 
there is no motive to worship a deity, to fear its displeasure, 
or to pray for its protection.’ 

Dr. Franklin 
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Dr. Franklin was in London during the violent ferment 

which was occasioned by Wilkes’s election for Middlesex in 

. 1768, and he thus speaks of the political agitations of that 
remarkable period : 


‘ ’Tis really an extraordinary event, to see an outlaw and exile, 
of bad personal character, not worth a farthing, come over from 
France, set himself up as candidate for the capital of the kingdom, 
miss his election only by being too late in his application, and im- 
mediately carrying it for the principal county. The mob, spirited 
up by numbers of different ballads, sung or roared in every street, 
requiring gentlemen and ladies of all ranks as they passed in their 
carriages to shout for Wilkes and liberty, marking the same words | 
on all their coaches with chalk, and No. 45. on every door; which 
extends a vast way along the roads into the country. I went last | 
week to Winchester, and observed that for fifteen miles out of 
town, there was scarce a door or window-shutter next the road 
unmarked ; and this continued here and there quite to Winchester, 
which is 64 miles.’ (P. 162.) 


At the time when he wrote the above, Dr. F. appears to 
) have entertained a very different opinion of the constitution 
: and the sovereign of this country from that which he afterward 
expressed: for in the next letter, written about the same 
period, to Mr. Ross of Philadelphia, he says, speaking of the 
tempestuous phzenomena which then agitated the political 
horizon of this country, ‘some punishment seems prepar- 
ing for a people who are ungratefully abusing the best 
constitution and the best king any nation was ever blessed 

with.’ 

While Dr. F. was attending to the interests of the American 
colonies in various discussions with the English ministers in 
the year 1768, he, of course, had occasion often to transact 
business with the Board of Trade. When Lord Clare, who 
was then at the head of the Board, was about to retire from 
that situation, the Doctor exhibits a curious anecdote of the 
conduct of this nobleman, which illustrates the manner of a 
courtier of that period. 


¢ We have lost Lord Clare from the Board of Trade. He took 

me home from court the Sunday before his removal, that I might 

; dine with him, as he said, alone, and talk over American affairs. 
He seemed as attentive to them as if he was to continue ever so 

long. He gave me a great deal of flummery ; saying that, though 

at my examination I answered some of his questions a little pertly, 

yet he liked me from that day, for the spirit I shewed in defence 

of my country ; and at parting, after we had drank a bottle and 

half of claret each, he hugged and kissed me, protesting he never 

in his life met with a man he was so much in love with.’ (P. 167.) 


) Lord 
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Lord Clare was succeeded by Lord Hillsborough at the 
Board of Trade, while he retained the title and powers of 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. Of the latter nobleman, 
Dr. Franklin says, p. 172., ‘ I know him to be as double and 
deceitful as any man I ever met with.’ The dislike between 
Lord Hillsborough and Dr. F. was mutual; for they were 
composed of very different materials, and no antipathies could 
well be less formed for amicable union. ‘They met at the 
installation at Oxford in 1773, when the philosopher shewed 
that he was not to be vanquished in courtesy by the noble 


Earl. 


‘ I went down to Oxford,’ says Dr. F., ‘ with, and at the in- 
stance of Lord le Despenser, who is on all occasions very good to 
me, and seems of Jate very desirous of my company. — Lord Hills- 
borough called on Lord le D., whose chamber and mine were 
together in Queen’s College. I was in the inner room shifting, 
and heard his voice, but did not see him, as he went down stairs 
immediately with Lord le D., who mentioning that I was above, 
he returned directly and came to me in the pleasantest manner 
imaginable, “‘ Dr. F.,” says he, ‘‘ I did not know till this minute 
that you were here, and I am come back to make you my bow. I 
am glad to see you at Oxford, and that you look so well,” &e. 
In return for this extravagance, I complimented him on his son’s 
(Lord Fairford’s) performance in the theatre, though indeed it 
was but indifferent ; so that account was settled. For as people 
say, when they are angry, if he strikes me, I’ll strike him again, | 
think sometimes it may be right to say, zf he flatiers me, I'li flatte, 
him again. This is lex talionis, returning offences in kind.’ (P. 196.) 


In 1773, Dr. Franklin wrote a small piece under the title of 

“¢ Prussian Edict,” &c. in order to expose in a lively «and strik- 
ing manner the absurd pretensions of the English government 
with respect to her American colonies. In this edict, which 
is dated Dantzic, September 5. 1773, the King of Prussia is 
made to impose a duty of four and a half per cent. ad valorem 
on all goods imported into Great Britain, in virtue of the 
rights which had descended to him from his ducal ancestors, 
whose subjects had made the first German settlements in 
our island. This jeu desprit, which was composed with 
no small share of ability, was inserted in the Public Adver- 
tiser; and the artifice was not immediately detected by all 
who perused it. Dr. Franklin was passing some time at Lord 
le Despencer’s seat at West Wycombe, when the fictitious 
edict made its first appearance in the news-papers. ‘¢ Mr. 
Whitehead,’ says he, ‘ was there too, who runs early through 
all the papers, and tells the company what he finds remarkable. 
He had them in another room, and we were chatting in the 
break fast- 
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breakfast-parlour, when he came running into us, out of 
breath, with the paper in his hand. Here, says he, here’s 
news for you. Here’s the King of Prussia claiming a right to 
this kingdom! All stared, and I as much as any body; and 
he went on to read it. When he had read two or three 
paragraphs, a gentleman present said, Damn his impudence, I 
dare say we shall hear by next post that he is on his march with 
100,000 men to back this. Whitehead, who is very shrewd, 
soon after began to smoke it, and looking in my face said, 
PU be hanged tf this is not some of your American jokes upon us. 
The reading went on, and ended with abundance of laughing, 
and a general verdict that it was a fair hit.’ 


[ To be continued. ] 
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Art. III. Travels of Alt Bey in Morocco, Tripoli, Cyprus, 
fEgypt, &c. 


[ Art. concluded from our last Number, p. 357-] 


6 Re first part of our report of Ali Bey’s travels comprized 
his residence in Morocco, his voyage to Cyprus and | 
Alexandria, and eventually his progress up the Nile to Cairo. 
We are now to accompany him to Arabia; and, after having ~ 

related the rites observed by the pilgrims at the birth-place 

of Mohammed, we shall notice his return through Syria and 

the central part of Asia Minor to Constantinople. This 

second volume is not without several of the blemishes already 

pointed out in our examination of its predecessor: but it 
possesses a very considerable share of attraction, in consequence 

of the unreserved opportunity of observation granted to the 
supposed Mohammedan, and of his admission to two remark- 

able spots, the interior of the Caaba at Mecca, and the great 
mosque or temple at Jerusalem; from both of. which every 
Christian, or unbeliever, of whatever description, is most pe- 
remptorily excluded. 

Ali Bey set out from Cairo in Dec. 1806, travelled with a 
caravan across the desert to Suez, embarked at that paltry and 
Insignificant sea-port, and, after a passage of great length and 
some hazard, landed at Djedda, a harbour in the Red Sea, 
from which a land-journey of two days brought him to the 
sacred city. A stranger, on arriving at Mecca, is assailed by 
repeated offers of lodgings, and of supplies of water from the 
sacred well of Zemzem. To make a fortunate beginning, he 
should enter the Temple by the “ gate of health,” which 
is near the north corner of that stupendous building; after 
which the pilgrim must go through a variety of ceremonies, 
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the description of which in all their extent would be extremely 
tedious, but which will be partly found in the following 
extract : 


Ceremonial at Mecca. — ‘ Being arrived at the house of God, we 
repeated a little prayer, kissed the sacred black stone brought by 
the angel Gabriel, named Hajera el Assouad, or the heavenly stone ; 
and, having the guide at our head, we performed the first tour 
round the Kaaba, reciting prayers at the same time. 

‘ The Kaaba is.a quadrilateral tower, entirely covered with an 
immense black cloth, except the base. The black stone is dis- 
covered through an opening in the cloth. It is encrusted on the 
eastern angle. A similar opening to the former at the southern 
angle discovers a part of it, which is of common marble.’— 

‘ The pilgrims go seven times round the Kaaba, beginning at 
the black stone, or the eastern angle, and passing the principal 
front, in which is the door; from thence turning to the west and 
south, outside of the stones of Ismael. Being arrived at the 
southern angle, they stretch out the right arm; when, having 
touched the angular marble with the hand, taking great care that 
the lower part of their garment does not touch the uncovered base, 
they pass it over the face and beard, saying, “ In the name of 
God, the greatest God, praises be to God;” and they continue to 
walk towards the north-east, saying, ‘“‘ Oh great God! be with 
me! Give me the good things of this world, and those of the 
next,’’ — 

‘ The second is like the first, except that the prayers are dif- 
ferent from the angle of the black stone to that of the south; but 
| are the same from the latter to the former, and are repeated 
with the same forms during the seven rounds.’— 

‘ The procession then directs its course through the principal 
street, and passes a part of Djebel Meroua, or the hill of Meroua, 
the pilgrims reciting some prayers at the end of the street, which 
is terminated by a great wall. — 

‘ There are a number of barbers in waiting to shave the pilgrims’ 
heads, which they do very quickly, at the same time saying 
prayers in a loud tone, which the former repeat after them word 
for word. This operation terminates the first ceremonies of the 
pilgrimage to Mecca.’ 


These singular details will recall to some of our readers the 
mysteries of the chapel of Loretto, the picture of the Virgin 
Mary by the pencil of St. Luke, and other absurdities of our 
Catholic neighbours. We turn with less dissatisfaction, 
though certainly without any feeling of admiration, to an 
atcount of the local position of this far-famed city. Mecca is 
situated in latitude 21° 28’ N., and stands in a very narrow 
valley, the mean breadth of which is between 3 and 400 
yards ; the streets, following the winding of the valley, are 
crooked; and, to complete the irregularity, the houses stand 
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on very different elevations, being built on the sides of the 
hill. Still the fronts of the buildings are better than we. could 
expect in so uncivilized a country, — superior to most of 
the towns of Morocco or Egypt, and having a double row of 
windows and balconies covered with blinds. The building- 
materials are stone; the height of the houses extends to three 
or four stories; the roofs are flat, and the rooms are spacious; 
but nothing can afford a greater contrast than the outward 
magnificence of the buildings and the interior condition of 
the inhabitants of Mecca. 


‘ An Arab is by nature generally thin; but those of Mecca, 
and above all those that serve in the temple, seem absolutely~ 
walking skeletons, clothed with a parchment that covers their 
bones. I must own I was struck with astonishment when I saw 
them for the first time upon my arrival. What I have advanced 
may be perhaps considered as an exaggeration ; but I protest to 
the truth of my assertions ; and may also add, that it is impossible, 
without seeing them, to form an idea of an assemblage of. such 
lean and scraggy-looking men, as all of them are, with the excep- 
tion of the chief of Zemzem, who is the only person that is at all 
lusty, and two or three eunuchs, a little less thin than the others. 
It appears even impossible that these skeletons, or shadows, should 
be able to stand so long as they do, when we reflect upon their 
large sunk eyes; slender noses; cheeks hollow to the bones; legs 
and arms absolutely shrivelled up ; ribs, veins, and nerves, in no 
better state ; and the whole of their frame so wasted, that they 
might be mistaken for true anatomical models.’— 

* It may be deduced from these observations, that the popu- 
lation of Mecca diminishes sensibly. This city, which is known 
to have contained more than 100,000 souls, does not at present 
shelter more than from 16 to 18,000. ‘There are some quarters 
of the suburbs entirely abandoned, and in ruins; nearly two thirds 
of the houses that remain are empty; and the greatest part of 
those that are inhabited are decaying within, notwithstanding the 
solidity of their ‘construction.’ 


The town is an English mile in length, and about a quarter 
of a mile in breadth. The motive for keeping the houses, 
or rather the fronts of the houses, in a condition so much 
superior to the surrounding misery, is the interest of each 
inhabitant in inducing pilgrims to lodge with him. Here 
is no square or market-place, of which the irregularity of the 
ground would not admit, but the principal street is filled 
throughout its extent with sheds containing merchandise and 
provisions. The barrenness of the. neighbouring district 
obliges the inhabitants to draw their supplies from a distance, 
so that provisions are both indifferent and dear; in fact, 
Mecca would never have been inhabited, had it not laid other 
countries under contribution at first by force of arms, and in 
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Jater ages by religious enthusiasm. This city was the object of 
pilgrimage and of idolatrous admiration before the days of 
Mohammed, who was rather a reformer than an inno- 
vator ; having pulled down the idols and directed the worship 
of the people to one divinity; though mixing with it a 
most undue portion of reverence for himself, and taking 
especial care to confirm, by the Koran, the lucrative resort 
of pilgrims to his native place. The days, however, are 
now past in which all-powerful superstition brought crouds 
of wealthy votaries to this sacred spot, and the comparatively 
tranquil state of the country divested the journey of half its 
present danger: but, unluckily, the inhabitants are ill pre- 
pared to compensate by industry or exertion for the sudden 
decline of other sources of income. 


‘ There is no Mussulman city,’ says the author, ‘ where the 
arts are so little known as at Mecca. There is not a man there 
who is capable of making a lock or forging a key; the slippers and 
sandals are brought from Egypt and Constantinople ; there is not 
one individual to be found who knows how to engrave an inscrip- 
tion; not a gun-smith or cutler capable of making a screw, or re- 
placing any part of the lock of a gun. The sciences are in a 
similar state ; the whole knowledge of the inhabitants is contined 
to reading the Koran and writing very badly.’ 


Next to the Scheriff, the principal personage at Mecca is the 
chief of the well of Zemzem, who fortunately proved well dis- 
posed to our traveller; a point of primary consequence on 
the part of so dignified and dangerous a functionary. 


‘ He is a young man, about twenty-two or twenty-four years of 
age, extremely handsome, with very fine eyes. He dresses re- 
markably well, and is very polished. He has an air of sweetness, 
which is seducing, and appears to be endowed with all the qua- 
lities which render a person amiable. As he possesses the entire 
confidence of the Scherif, he fills the most important place. His 
title is, The Poisoner. Take courage, reader, lest I should make 
you tremble for me. This dangerous man was known to me the 
first time I went to the well of Zemzem, when he made his court 
assiduously tome. He gave me a magnificent dinner, and sent 
me every day two small pitchers of the water of the miraculous 
well. He even watched the moments when I went to the Temple, 
and ran with the most winning grace and sweetness to present me 
a handsome cup filled with the same water, which I drank to the 
last drop, because it would have been considered a sort of crime 
or impiety to have refused it. 

‘ This wretch observgs the same conduct to all the Pachas and 
important personages whe come here. Upon the slightest 
suspicion, or the least caprice that may arise in the mind of the 
Scherif, he orders, the other obeys, and the unhappy stranger 
ceases to exist. As it is reckoned impious not to accept the 
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sacred water presented by the chief of the well, this man is 
arbiter of the lives of every one, and has already sacrificed many 
victims. 

¢ From time immemorial, the Sultan Scherifs of Mecca have had 
a poisoner at their court; and it is remarkable that they do not 
try to concéal it, since it is well known, in Egypt and Constan- 
tinople, that the Divan has several times sent to Mecca, Pachas, 
or other persons, to be sacrificed in this manner. 

‘ This was the reason why the Mogrebins or Arabs of the West, 
who are entirely devoted to me, hastened to warn me to be upon my 
guard upon my arrival in the city. My servants wished this traitor 
at the devil; but I myself treated him with the greatest marks of 
confidence. I accepted his water and his enterainments with an 
unalterable serenity and coolness. I took the precaution, however, 
to keep three doses of vitriolated zinc, 2 much more active emetic 
than tartar emetic, always in my pocket, to take the instant I should 
perceive the least indication of treason.’ 


Considerable interest is given to Ali Bey’s residence at 
Mecca by its coincidence with a visit of the Wehabees to that 
city. Some of these irregular warriors annoyed him in his ex- 
cursion to Mount Arafat, and another party of them caused him 
to stop short in his journey to Medina; yet he is not inclined 
to speak of them with acrimony, or to regard them as the 
enemies of religion or moral order. They are by no means 
unbelievers in the main part of the Mohammedan creed, but 
profess to restore it to its antient purity by removing the ab- 
surd additions made by the successors of the prophet.and others 
who were interested in operating on popular credulity. Itis on 
this account that they have destroyed several of the public 
buildings of Mecca and Medina; a circumstance which gives 
additional value to the author’s account of the former when 
in their unimpaired state : 

‘ On the same day, (3d February 1807,) a part of the army of 
the Wehhabites entered Mecca to fulfil the duties of pilgrimage, 
and to take possession of this holy city. It was by chance I saw 


them enter. 4 

‘ I was in the principal street about nine o’clock, when I saw 
a crowd of men coming; but what men! We must imagine a 
crowd of individuals, thronged together, without any other cover- 
ing than a small piece of cloth round their waist, except some few 
ie had a napkin placed upon the left shoulder, that passed under 
the right arm, being naked in every other respect, with their 
matchlocks upon their shoulders, and their khanjears or large 
knives hung to their girdles.’— . 

* I saw a column of them defile, whieh appeared composed of 
five or six thousand men, so pressed together in the whole width 
of the street, that it would not have been possible to have moved 
ahand. The column was preceded by three or four hersemen, 


armed with a lance twelve feet long, and followed by fifteen or 
10 twenty 
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twenty men mounted upon horses, camels, anc dromedaries, with 
lances like the others; but they had neither flags, drums, nor any 
other instrument or military trophy during their march. Some 
uttered cries of holy joy, others recited prayers in a confused and 
loud voice. 

‘ They marched in this manner to the upper part of the town, 
where they began to file off in parties, to enter the temple.— 

‘ Already had the first parties began their turns round the 
Kaaba, and were pressing towards the black stone to kiss it, when 
the others, impatient no doubt at being kept waiting, advanced in 
@ tumult, mixed among the first; and confusion being soon at its 
height, prevented them from hearing the voices of their young 
guides. Tumult succeeded to confusion. All wishing to kiss the 
stone, precipitated themselves upon the spot; and many of them 
made their way with their sticks in their hands. In vain did their 
chiefs mount the base near the stone, with a view to enforce order: 
their cries and signs were useless ; for the holy zeal for the house 
ef God which devoured them, would not permit them to listen to 
reason, nor to the voice of their chiefs.’-— 

‘ These Wehhabites, who are from Draaiya, the principal place 
of the reformers, are ofa copper colour. They are in general well 
made, and very well proportioned, but of a short stature. I par- 
ticularly remarked some of their heads, which were so handsome, 
that they might have been compared with those of Apollo, Antinous, 
or the Gladiator. They have very lively eyes, the nose and mouth 
well formed, fine teeth, and very expressive countenances. 

‘ When we represent to ourselves a crowd of naked armed men, 
without any idea of civilization, and speaking a barbarous language, 
the picture terrifies the imagination, and appears disgusting ; but 
if we overcome this first impression, we find in them some com- 
mendable qualities. They never rob either by force or stratagem, 
except when they know the object belongs to an enemy or an 
infidel. They pay with their money all their purchases, and every 
service that is rendered them. Being blindly subservient to their 
chiefs, they support in silence every fatigue, and would allow them- 
selves to be led to the opposite side of the globe. In short, it ma 
be perceived that they are men the most disposed to civilization, if 
they were to receive proper instruction.’ 


Mount Arafat is the name of a hill in the neighbourhood 
of Mecca, which in height is only 150 feet, but is remarkable 
in the Mohammedan creed for a supposed meeting between 
Adam and Eve after a long separation; a circumstance to 
which it owed the name of Arafat, meaning “ recollection” or 
“recognition.” Insignificant as it is, however, it forms a 
main object in the Mecca pilgrimage; and the concourse of 
people on this spot was immense at the time of Ali Bey’s visit, 
The sides of the hill and its environs were covered with 
swarms of Wehabees and others, who remained there till 
sunset ; after which, the whole moved forwards along a nar- 
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row valley at a quick pace, that they might reach as soon as 
possible a place called Mosdelila: where, according to their 
preposterous ritual, the night-prayer must be said not later 
than an hour and a half after sun-set. On the next day fol- 
lowed a ceremony too childish to netice, were it not charac- 
teristic of the superstition of so many millions; we mean the 
practice of taking up seven small stones to be thrown at a 
house situated in a narrow spot adjoining to rocks, and sup- 
posed to be built by the devil. To complete the absurdity of 
this custom, the inconvenience of the access subjects the 
pilgrim very frequently to bruises, or other injuries, when the 
crowd is great; and Ali Bey, though aided by his people, did 
not escape unhurt. On reading an account of such miserable 
ceremonies, it becomes almost matter of regret that the We- 
habees, who had put a stop to several of them, should have 
been, since Ali Bey’s visit, driven from Mecca, and the pil- 
grimage restored to its old career of folly. 

Medina. —The traveller’s curiosity was strongly excited in 
regard to this, the second holy city of the Mohammedans ; 
and he determined to attempt a visit to it, notwithstanding 
the declared prohibition of the Wehabees. Proceeding in- 

‘land from a town on the coast, against the intreaty of his 
friends und attendants, he actually pressed forwards till within 
a small distance of the city; when he was unfortunately stop- 
ped by a party of the religionists just mentioned, who de- 
prived him of his baggage, and obliged him to return to the 
coast. 

On the journey back to Suez, a singular scene took place 
among the Arab carriers in Ali Bey’s suite, which we give 
to our readers in his own words, as a striking specimen of the 


manners of that people. 


‘ The Arab camel-drivers were about to dispute concerning the 
dividing of the burdens of the camels, because it is generally agreed 
upon between them, that at the moment of disembarkation, each 
loads his camel with what he can lay his hand on; so long they 
keep silence ; but being arrived at this spot, they are at liberty te 
dispute until they come to a group of palm-trees, which is well 
known, and there the dispute must cease. Every thing is then 
settled, and each must content himself with that which chance or 
the result of the altercation has assigned to him. 

‘ I had remarked from the beginning of the journey, that some 
of the camel-drivers murmured among themselves, and had asked 
the cause of it. I was told in answer that they were to finish the dis- 
pute in the town of Tor. 

‘ On arriving at this place they make every one alight, and com- 
mence the most bitter dispute among themselves. I wished to 


tranquillize them, and to appease the quarrel]. I got for answer — 
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such was their constitution. I let them therefore continue their dis- 
cussion. They huddled themselves together in a circle upon the 
ground, then rose in dispute, and seated themselves again in the 
same position, until at length they called in an old man to settle 
their dispute. The old man arrived, and decided; some were 
content with his decision, but others called in another old man, 
and the same scene recommenced. They unloaded some camels 
to load others, and the dispute continued in the same manner, and 
with the same cries as before. At length we all remounted and 
set out, but the dispute still continued: some of the drivers held 
the camels, and prevented them from proceeding, whilst others ran 
on to arrive at the place where the contest was to cease. Sometimes 
they stopt the whole caravan by stooping down together in a 
circle in the middle of the path, where they re-commenced the 
discussion, got angry with each other, some insisting and others 
refusing to exchange burdens, and seizing each other by the 
collar, and coming almost to blows. At length, on arriving at the 
group of palm-trees, they exclaimed with one accord, Hhalas, 
Hhalas, “It is enough, it is enough.” They then remained 
motionless as stocks, after which they continued their route very 
quietly. I could hardly forbear to laugh-at seeing this grotesque 
mode of discussion ; but they constantly answered me that it was 
the constitution. I applauded the simplicity of these people, who 
in reality have not the haughty demeanour of the Arabs of 
Hedjaz.’ 


Palestine. — Nothing can afford, even in the present day, a 
more agreeable change than the fertile vallies of Palestine, on 
quitting the parched sands of Arabia. ‘The impression made 
on Ali Bey seems exactly the same as that which was ex- 
perienced by the progenitors of the Jews, and in our own day 
by a very different description of combatants; we mean the 
French soldiers who marched in 1799 from Egypt under 
Bonaparte. To all these the land of Canaan appeared still to 
be “ the land flowing with milk and honey.” 


‘ All the country of Palestine or the Promised Land which I saw 
from Khanyounes to Jaffa is beautiful. It is composed of round 
undulated hills of a rich soil, similar to the slime of the Nile, and 
is covered with the richest and finest vegetation, but there is not a’ 
single river in all the district, there is not even a spring; all the 
torrents I crossed were dry, and the inhabitants have no other 
water to drink than that which they collect in the rainy season, nor 
any other means of irrigation than rain water, and that of the wells, 
which indeed is very good. Such was the cause of the frequent 
famines which are recorded in history to have happened in thie 
country. A territory in which there is no spring and no river to 
bring to it the waters of other countries, and whose subsistence 
depends absolutely upon the local rains, is necessarily exposed to 
a scarcity, when this blessing from heaven fails, or is insufficient. 
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‘ It is worthy of remark that all the inhabited places which I 
have seen in Arabia are situated in valleys or hollows; and on the 
contrary, all the towns and villages in Palestine are built upon 
hills or heights. This difference may be attributed to the scarcity 
of the rains in Arabia, and their abundance in Palestine.— 

_§ Game abounds in Palestine; partridges are found in large 
coveys so fat and heavy, that no other weapon than a stick is 
requisite to take them. But at the same time we meet with a 
frightful number of lizards, different kinds of serpents, vipers, 
scorpions, and other venomous insects. One of my servants was 
bitten in the finger, but as he could not tell me by what reptile, I 
could not consequently apply the proper remedy. Seeing how- 
over that the case was urgent, and that the inflammation of the 
hand increased rapidly, I had recourse to the general remedy, and 

lied fire to the wounded part. 

‘ The multitude of flies of every species in this country is such 
that the camels, mules, and horses, become almost mad, and rall 
— upon the ground, and among the bushes to get rid of 
them. 

¢ But what shall I say of the ants? Let the reader imagine an 
immense ant-hill extending over the earth for three days’ journey, 
and he will have an idea of what I have absolutely seen. The 
read is a continued ant-hill, entirely covered with the eggs and re- 
mains of these little animals, upon which are seen myriads of ants 
running in all directions, to complete their daily labours.’ 


We have already had occasion to see that the assumed 
character of Ali Bey obliges him to allude with gravity to the 
absurd traditions of the Mohammedans; and it is in the 
same capacity that he chuses to speak, in a style somewhat dis- 
cordant, with our belief, of the sacred places in the vicinity of 
Jerusalem. When in the neighbourhood of Bethlehem, he 
observed a meteor of singular appearance, and he has no 
scruple in insinuating that the miracle of the light which 
shone around the shepherds may be explained by the supposi- 
tion of a similar phenomenon. He seems throughout his 
book to have had in view the critics of the Salons de Paris ; 
among whom, whatever faith they may profess, it has long 
been unfashionable to give belief to any religion whatever; so 
that the only object, whether a man writes history with 
Salaberry or narrates travels with Ali Bey, is to assume the 
character and creed most likely to give interest to the drama. 
Qn arriving in Jerusalem, Ali Bey was again admitted to an 
important privilege in virtue of his being a good Mussulman ; 
we mean, into the interior of the Sosatbe, to which no Chris- 
tian is permitted to approach; and he has given a long and 
minute description of this celebrated building, accompanied 
by elevations and sections of its principal parts. Our readers 
will recollect that Dr. Clarke, while he lamented the impos- 
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sibility of treading this forbidden ground, expatiated on the 
uncommon beaity of its exterior appearance, and proftounced 
it (see M. R. Vol. Ixix. p. 126.) to be “a phoenix risen from 
the ashes of its parent.” To comprehend fully the descrij 

tion of Ali Bey, it would be necessary to have recourse to his 
engravings; and we must therefore confine ourselves to his 


account of the two principal parts of this remarkable pile of 
building. . 


* El Haram, the present Temple of Jerusalem, is an union of 
several buildings erected at different periods of Islamism, which 
bear upon them demonstrative proofs of the prevailing taste of the 
various ages when they were severally constructed. They, form 
however a very harmonious whole. 

‘It is not precisely one mosque, but a group of mosques ; its 
name in Arabic (El Haram) strictly signifies a temple or place 
consecrated by the peculiar presence of the Divinity ; the profane 
and the infidels are forbidden to enter it. The Mussulman re- 
ligion acknowledges but two temples, that of Mecca, and that of 
Jerusalem; both are named E] Haram; both are equally prohi- 


bited by the law to Christians, Jews, and every other person who 


is not a Mussulman.—No Mussulman governor dare permit an in- 
fidel to pass into the territory of Mecca, or into the Temple of 
Jerusalem. A permission of this kind would be looked upon as a 
horrid sacrilege ; it would not be respected by the people, and the 
infidel would become the victim of his imprudent boldness. 

‘ This edifice forms the south-east corner of the city of Jeru- 
salem, and occupies the scite on which formerly stood the Temple 
of Solomon,’— 

‘ The principal part of the temple is composed of two piles of 
magnificent buildings, which may be regarded as two distinct 
temples by their respective situation ; but they form together one 
symmetrical and consistent whole. The one is called El Aksa, 
and the other E] Sahhara. : 

‘ El Aksa is composed of seven naves, supported by pillars and 
columns: at the head of the centre nave is a fine cupola. Two 
other naves branch off right and left, at right angles with the prin- 
cipal body of the edifice.’-— | 

‘ The great central nave of the Aksa is about 162 feet long, and 
32 feet wide. It is supported on each side by seven arches lightly 
pointed, resting upon cylindrical pillars, in the form of columns, 
but without any architectural proportion.’— 

‘ El Sahhara is a temple which by its harmony with El Aksa 
may be considered as making a part of the same whole ; it takés 
its name from a rock that stands in the centre of the edifice, and 
is much revered.— 


‘ It is an octagonal temple, of which the exterior sides are each 
61 feet in length.’— 
‘ The diameter of the cupola is nearly 47 feet, and its height 
93. The total diameter of the = is about 159% feet. - 
3 ‘ The 
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‘ The plane of the central circle is raised three feet above the 
plane of the surrounding naves, and is inclosed by a high and 
magnificent railing of iron gilt. This central circle incloses the 
sacred rock called El-Sahhara- Allah ; it is the principal object of 
this superb edifice, and generally speaking, of the haram or 
Temple of Jerusalem. 

* El Hadjera el Sahhara, or The Rock of Sahhara, rises from 
the earth upon a mean diameter of 33 feet, in fourm resembling 
the segment of a sphere.— 

‘ The Mussulman believes that the Sahhara Allah is the place 
of all others, except El Kaaba or the House of God at Mecca, 
where the prayers of men are most gm@st agreeable to the divinity. 
It is on this account that all the prophets since the creation of the 
world to the time of the prophet Mouhhammed, have come hither 
to pray.— 

? On the night when the prophet Mouhhammed was carried 
away from Mecca by the angei Gabriel, and transported in a mo- 
ment through the air to Jerusalem, upon the mare called El Borak, 
which has the head and neck of a fine woman; as also a crown 
and wings; the prophet, after leaving El Borak at the gate of the 
Temple, came to offer up his prayer upon El Sahhara.— 

‘ At the moment when the prophet stood upon El Sahhara, the 
rock, sensible of the happiness of bearing the holy burden, de- 
aoe itself, and, becoming like soft wax, received the print of 

is sacrec foot upon the upper part towards the south-west border. 
This print is now covered with a large sort of cage of gilt metal 
wire, worked in such a manner that the print cannot be seen on 
account of the darkness within, but it may be touched with the 
hand, through a hole made on purpose. ‘The believers, after 
having touched the print, proceed to sanctify themselves by pass- 
ing the hand over the face and beard.’ 


The town of Jerusalem is at present only two miles and a 
half in circumference, and, if we exclude the citadel, occupies 
nearly the form of a square. It is built on the southern side 
of the upper plane of a& mountain, and is surrounded b 
precipices bounded by walls to the E. and W., with only two 
level spaces for egress, one towards the S. and the other to the 
N. across the summit of the mountain. The houses are formed 
of free stone, and have sometimes small gardens belonging to 
them ; though in general very little vacant space is left in this 
city, which contains, within a circumscribed circuit, nearly 
30,000 persons. 


‘ The streets of Jerusalem are tolerably regular, straight, and 
well paved, several having footpaths, but they are narrow, dull, 
and almost all are more or less on the descent; the houses are 
generally two or three stories high, with few windows, and ex- 
tremely small doors. The fronts are quite plain, simply con- 
structed of stone, without the least ornament; so that in walking 
the streets, one might fancy one’s self in the galleries or corridors 
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of a vast prison. In short, they exemplify the truth of the descrip- 
tions of Jeremiah. What a contrast tothe fine streets of Mecca, 
which are so ornamented and so gay! I never expected to find 
this disadvantage in a city inhabited for so many ages by Christians ; 
but facta est quasi vidua, domina gentium.’ — 

‘ Provisions are abundant, and very cheap ; for example half a 
dozen of fowls may be had for a Spanish piastre. The bread 
commonly eaten is a sort of bad cake, but there is some very 
good bread to be had; good vegetables, herbs, and fruits, are in 
abundance, though they are all produced rather late in the season, 
The meat is of an excellant quality.’ — 


‘ There is great diversity of costume, every body adopting that 
which he likes best, whether Arab, Syrian, or Turk; but the 
lower order of people generally wear a robe or shirt of white and 
black, or brown broad-striped stuff, as in Arabia; and persons in 

circumstances, those employed about the Temple, &c. wear 
the Turkish costume, with the kdouk or high turban. The 
women cover themselves with a large white cloak or veil.’ 


From Jerusalem, the traveller proceeded to Jaffa, which he 
describes as a small town situated on a hill, and fortified so as 
to be capable of making a considerable defence. Here he 
embarked for Acre; which, though no longer guarded by the 
terrors of Djezzar Pacha, is still formidable, the old walls 
being strengthened by bastions in the European manner, and 
defended by a scarp, a ditch, and a counter-scarp. The 
st Pacha was in former years one of Djezzar’s officers, 
and governs with much more moderation than his energetic 
predecessor. A short journey across the plain, eastward, 
brings the traveller in six or seven hours to Nazareth, which is 
situated on the slope of a mountain facing the E., and contains 
about 3000 inhabitants, among whom are many Catholics. 
The total number of monks in the Holy Land is about one 
hundred and twenty, all Spaniards or Italians, and resident 
chiefly in Jerusalem. ‘The road from Nazareth to Damascus 
leads past the small town of Canaa, celebrated for the miracu- 
lous change of water into wine; and a farther progress brings 
the traveller within sight of the sea of Galilee, a beautiful 
sheet of water, surrounded by high mountains, and extending 
about 18 miles in length by 5 or 6 in breadth. The Jordan, 
before it falls into this spacious lake, is not a — river, 
being at the customary place of crossing (Jacob’s bridge) only 
between 60 and 70 feet wide, with a rapid but not deep current. 

The best method of travelling in the Turkish dominions, 
when expedition is the object, is to accompany one of the 
public messengers called Tartars; who are accustomed to per- 
form their journies with a degree of dispatch which could 


scarcely be expected from so ignorant and slothful a people as 
the Turks. Vite : P 
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‘ In order to be free from the cares of travelling, it is customary 
to bargain with a Tartar, who undertakes all expences upon the 
toad, such as horses, lodgings, and provisions, for a stipulated stith 
of money; one half of which is paid to him at the moment of 
departure, and the other at the end of the journey. I agreed 
to give my Tartar 800 piastres (100l. sterling) for my journey from 
Aleppo to Constantinople, and he furnished me with a horse for 
myself, another for my slave, and a third for my baggage ; int 
dependent of all expences for provisions, lodging, and accidental 
charges, which were also at his cost.’— 

‘ Having often spoken of the khans, (or inns,) it appears to tre 
necessary to give a description of the buildings of this kind which I 
met with in Turkey. 

* A khan is a quadrangular edifice, having sometimes towers at 
the angles, and is crowned with battlements in the same manher 
as a fortress. These monuments are more or Jess considerable. 
Their usual size is about 133 feet on each side. In the interior 
they consist generally of two courts surrounded with stables. Sonte 
have a mosque, or simply a chapel, in which travellers pray; and 
there are others that have dwellings. I believe that all the khans 
have been built by order of government. 

‘ These establishments are always open. The caravans and 
travellers enter and go away, without saying a word to any one; 
in short without asking permission, or taking leave on their 
departure. Every person stays as long as he thinks proper, witht 
out paying the smallest contribution to any body. 

‘ So fine an institution in the Turkish empire is an effect of the 
principle in religious morals, which establishes as one of the indis- 
pensable obligations of a Mussulman, that he shall exercise hospi- 
tality towards all travellers of whatever nation or religion. If 
consequence of this principle, there are khans in all places peopled 
as well as desert, where the traveller has to halt. Those that I 
visited are very well built of stone, some even with an architec+ 
tural embellishment ; but, as they are all very ancient, some ate 
going to decay, and I believe that they will never be repaired.’ 


A most striking contrast to the indolence and poverty of 
Mecca is exhibited by the busy and ingenious population of 
Damascus. Without adopting the current notion, repeated 
by Ali Bey, that this city contains so many as 400,000 in- 
habitants, we may safely assert that, with regard to its wealth 
and industry, the expectations of the traveller, however swelled 
by oriental imagery and veneration for antiquity, are not 
likely to experience disappointment. The once tamed sword- 
blades of Damascus do not indeed retain their reputation, 
being now of the same temper as those which are made 
in other parts of the Turkish dominions: but the surrounding 


country is fertile, the products both of nature and art ex~ 


Aibited in the markets are of great amount, and @ very active 


intercourse is carried on both with the neighbouring ~— 
an 
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and with the more remote cities of Syria and Asia Minor. 
This fact is curiously exemplified in the sutprizing number of 
joiners and carpenters employed in making packing-cases for 
goods, who occupy almost the whole of a suburb of the city. 
‘ The provision-markets rival and surpass in abundance the 
bazars for the sale of merchandise. The quality of the different 
articles is excellent, and I firmly believe there is no country im 
the world supplied with better victuals; the meat is fat and 
delicate ; the vegetables, herbs, and roots are extremely tender; 
the succulent fruits are sweet, and of a monstrous size. Game 
of all sorts is abundant. The honey and milk are delicious. The 
bread is whiter and better than in Europe. In short, it may be 
said that this is the best place in the world for animal subsistence. 
The Arabs bring hither vegetables ; and the fire-wood, which is ob- 
tamed from the gardens and plantations, is common and cheap; 
there is none brought from the forests, by reason of their distance,’ 


Damascus has the great advantage of an ample supply of 
water; and, though the inhabitants are superstitious, or rather 
fanatical, they do not forbid the exercise of other religions thah 
their own. The Jews have here eight synagogues; besides 
which the city contains four Christian churches, and three con+ 
vents of Franciscan monks: but it is necessary for Eurcpeans 
to assume the dress of the country, and to make a point of 
not appearing otherwise than on foot. The women of this 
city are deemed handsome, and of modest behaviour, as fat #t 
least as the upper and middling ranks are concerned. Mary 
of the houses would be accounted comfortable even in an Ea- 
ropean city; and the poor are much better employed and pre- 
vided than in towns of less industry. 

The journey from Aleppo to Constantinople offered nothing 
remarkable; except the discovery that several of the places 
through which the traveller passed, such as Homs and Ham, 
are not villages, as they are absurdly called in the maps, bit 
large and flourishing towns. They are both placed neat the 
Orontes, on the high road leading northward to Antioch ; 
and Hama in particular is a very considerable city, in @ 
pleasant situation: part of it standing on high ground, while 
the remainder descends in the shape of an amphitheatre to 
the bank of the river. The opposite part of the town rises in 
like manner from the other bank of the Orontes, and inclosés 
a hill of some height within its precincts. 


‘ Antioch, called by the Turks Antahza, is a city which contains 
fifteen thousand Mussulmen, three thousand Christians of variotts 
rites, and a hundred and fifty Jews. The Greek patriarch of 
Antioch was at this period at Damascus, and the Catholic patriaroh 
‘it the mountains. 

‘ Modern Antioch occupies but a small part:of the seite of the 
‘ancient city, of which the vast line of wall still exists, and attests 
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its former grandeur. The walls enclose a space of more than half 
a league in diameter, and encompass several mountains with an- 
cient fortifications, which extend down to the plain. They are of 
stone, half ruined, and are flanked with towers at unequal dis- 
tances. The ancient gate by which I entered is magnificent, but 
it threatens to fall every moment.’— 

‘ The streets of Antioch are narrow, but they have very elevated 
foot-pavements on each side. The houses are of stone, and have 
a sombre and monotonous appearance. They were the first that 
I had seen covered with tiles since I had left Mecca. Every 
thing indicates that this is a very rainy country. The inhabitants 
mix snow with water to cool their beverage. The climate is 
colder than at Aleppo, where no snow falls. It appears that the 
principal product of the country is silk. The water and provisions 
are good. The Arab cakes are the only sort of bread used. I 
met several women upon my arrival who were perfect beauties.’ 


On arriving at Constantinople, Ali Bey lodged in the hotel 
of the Marquis of Almenana, the Spanish ambassador, at the 
Porte; taking the precaution to have the apartments fitted up 
in the Turkish manner: a precaution which, however, would 
not have availed him if it had been known that he, a i 
and a Christian, had dared to set his feet within the sacred 
Kaaba of Mecca. He proceeds to give his readers a long 
description of Constantinople; from which we decline to make 
any extract, as he possessed no particular means of observ- 
ation beyond those whose works are already before the public. 
The whole is concluded with a relation of the journey from 
Constantinople to Bucharest ; written, we know not why, by 
another person. 

Having now brought this traveller to the close of his 
journey, we shall proceed to recapitulate the principal dates in 
his various peregrinations. The time which he passed in the 
Morocco dominions was somewhat above two years; viz. from 
June 1803 to October 1805. In Cyprus, he continued two 
months; in Alexandria, nearly six; in Cairo, two. He 
reached Mecca in January 1807; returned to Cairo in the 
June of that year; travelled, with little delay, to Jerusalem, 
Acre, Damascus, Antioch, &c.; and arrived at Constantinople 
in the end of October 1807. Setting out from that capital in 
the beginning of December, he passed through Bulgaria and 
Wallachia, and entered on the Austrian territory in the course 
of three weeks ;— here the present narrative ends: but we 
are enabled, from other sources, to apprize our readers that 
he came to Paris in 1808, soon after the completion of his 
journey ; and that he was supposed to have been previously in 
an understanding with Bonaparte, whose chimerical projects 
of conquest bear, in fact, a considerable resemblance to his 
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ewn wanderings. Be this as it may, he had little difficulty in 
obtaining from the French court a favourable testimonial, 
with which he went to Madrid; and he was occupied in pub- 
lishing his memoirs, when his Imperial patron commenced his 
luckless usurpation of the Spanish crown. King Joseph ap- 
pointed Ali Bey in 1810 to be intendant of Segovia, and ig 
the next year prefect of Cordova: but fortune soon seemed to 
envy him his new honours, and condemned him, after the 
decisive day of Vittoria, to fly with his dethroned sovereign 
across the Pyrenees, and take refuge in Paris: where he con- 
tinues to reside, seeming now to regard that capital as his 
permanent abode, his daughter being married to M. de L’Iele 
de Sales, a member of the Institute. 





Arresting now the course of the narrative, we direct our 
observations to the merits of the book as a literary composi- 
tion; and here, as we shall have some rather formidable 
charges to bring against the author, it is fair to set out with 
a notice of the difficulties with which he had to contend, 
and to premise that nothing can be more dry and monotonous 
than an itinerary through so bare a country as Morocco.or 
Arabia. It can record little else than the hour of strikin 
the tents, the direction of the compass which was followed? 
the aspect of the country, and the spot at which the travellers 
halted for refreshment at a spring. In this manner they pass 
over extensive tracts, day after day, without meeting a human 
being, and sometimes without seeing a single animal, except a 
few lizards or spiders on the branches of some small sun-burnt 
plant. Again, in treating of towns, little is to be noticed 
except old mosques, dark streets, and crumbling walls. To 
give interest to such uninviting topics, it required the pen of 
a practised writer ; or of one who will pass slightly over trifling 
or often-repeated incidents, and seek objects of interest or 
variety either in his own reflections or in the character of his 
companions and the inhabitants of the country. Nothing of 
this kind, we are sorry to say, appears in the pages of Ali 
Bey ; who seems bewildered whenever he ventures into the 
range of historical conjecture, as in the traditionary accounts 
of a female sovereign of Cythera; or whenever he attempts to 
moralize on the difference of national character, as in the 
outset of his book after having crossed the Streights of 
Gibraltar. All this might pass merely as a slender drawback 
from a work in which the activity and enterprize of the traveller 

prepare us for making a large stock of allowances in other 
respects: but we apprehend that certain predominant features 
in the character of the present author have led to more im- 
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portant trespasses, and to the insertion of allegations against 
which it is of importance to convey an admonitory hint to our 
feaders. 

No traveller, we may almost venture to add no human 
being, was ever said to have so many hair-breadth-escapes as 
Ali Bey. Whether he proceeds by sea or by land, dangers 
and difficulties surround him, and to ail appearance nothing 
short of a miracle can save him: yet, in all these cases, he and 
his companions are preserved from impending destruction, 
and generally by the courage and judgment of Ali Bey him- 
self. ‘That the situation should be new to him and familiar 
t@ ‘his companions makes no difference in the result; his re- 
sources are found equal to the emergency, while those of his 
associates are woetully inadequate. For a proof of this state- 
merit, the reader has merely to turn to any situation of 
difficulty, such as the passage describing the journey in the 
direction of Medina; or to the paragraph (Vol. i. p. 187.) in 
which the author takes credit for so much fearless intrepidity 
dn pushing forwards, against the intreaty of all his friends, to 
meet the Boanani Arabs. Again, on the passage from Larisch 
to ‘Tripoli, the vessel on board of which he was embarked 
eticountered two dreadful tempests, in both of which he re- 
presents himself as displaying extraordinary judgment and 
presence of mind. 1 ad we sea-room, we would select his. 
‘account of one of these emergencies, (Vol. i. p. 224.) as afford- 
ime a carioas example of the strain of amplification in which 
he indulges on every extraordinary occasion: but we must 
énly refer to the volume itself. We confess our inability to 
explain the formidable meteor that figures so conspicuously in 
this passage, as well as another (Vol. i. p. 258.) which was 
ef ‘a still nore horrific character.—In nothing is the traveller’s 
lofty style more conspicuous than in the air of indifference 
with which he speaks of money. If report states the truth, 
he was contented with so slender an annuity as 120l., payable 
to his wife and daughter from the court of Spain, in consider- 
ation of the perils and cost of the journey *; and hew can we 
reconcile this very moderate indemnity with the lavish ex- 
pence displayed at almost every stage of his progress? He 
speaks of a present of sol. to a fakih, or Morocco saint, asa 
very trifling matter; and, when he observed that the mosque 
at ‘Tangiers had no supply of water for drinking, he caused a 
proper vessel to be inclosed in masonry at the gate, and ap- 





* See the article Badia y Leblich in the Biographie des Hommes 
vivans, a work of which the first part has just appeared at Paris, 
and of which we propose to make an early report. 
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propriated a sum sufficient to keep it constantly supplied with: 
this fluid.* His retinue appears always to be numerous ; as, for 
example, on leaving Cairo, he says, ‘ my part of the cavaleade. 
was composed of fourteen camels and two horses ondy, far I 
had left almost all my effects and a number of my servants tm 
Egypt. We are, however, left entirely in the dark as to the 
funds from which all this pomp was supplied, and as to the 
manner of obtaining the necessary remittances from UUrOpes 
These matters are not in themselves of high moment, bnt 
they should not be allowed to escape animadversion, imasr 
much as they afford evidence of a disposition to exaggerate in 
details of greater importance. As a specimen of the author’s: 
tendency in this way, we may refer to the passage (Vol. ii. 
p. 33-) descriptive of the danger of navigating the Red Sea, 
We have long been aware that the hazard of this navigation is 
more than usually imminent: but, were it such as it is here re- 
presented, could such aukward sailors as the Arabs succeed in 
traversing it, or conld our expedition to Egypt in 1801 have 
performed the passage, with a number of transports, with se 
few casualties ? We may also ask, how could Ali Bey himself 
have accomplished the long voyage from Suez to Djedda, in 
an ill-built and ill-manned vessel ? 

If by these various strictures we appear to bear too hard 
on this adventurous traveller, we must intreat our readers to 
fix their attention on any particular passage of importance,. 
such as the description of Mecca, and to observe with what 
insignificant details and iil-judged remarks the subject is en- 
cumbered. What are we to think of a writer who gravely 
supposes (Vol. i. p. 298.) that the fountains of Cythera, in the 
island of Cyprus, may derive their supplies from those af 
Caramania on the main-land, and that the fresh water 
pass under the bed of the sea? Yet this is the author of whom: 
we are told, (Pref. p. 11.) § Jl regne dans ces Mémoires un inm. 
teret majeur, que son genie seul pouvait imprimer a tout ce 
sort de sa plume :’ while, a few pages farther on, (p. 27.) we find 
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* We cannot refrain from remarking, en passant, that, in @ 
climate in which water is of such first rate importance, he could 
not have made a more benevolent or politic use of a sum ef 
money; it being common with devout persons in the East te 
provide for such a purpose by the erection of a reservoir, by fitting 
up awell at the road-side, or by planting avenues of trees so as te 
afford a refreshing shade to the wearied traveller. The Europeang 
acquired this practice in their crusading expeditions ; and it is to 


it that we owe, in the southern and central parts of Europe, those 
wells along the public road which are generally distinguished by a 
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the Greek bishop of Cyprus declaring, ‘* We truly congra- 
tulate those who have given birth to so wise a man, a hero in 
all respects resembling the ancient Greeks, our progenitors.” 

The work has several appendages which might with great 
propriety have been omitted, such as long descriptions of 
Alexandria and Constantinople, an exposition of the Mo- 
hammedan religion, and even a life of the prophet; a life 
which, in fact, has never been well written in English, but 
for which a book of travels is evidently not the appropriate 
medium. The second volume is better executed than the first, 
containing in various parts interesting and entertaining re- 
marks: yet the detail, taken as a whole, is tedious, the author 
dwelling with unnecessary minuteness on the description of 
objects and places, and wanting even in his journal that at- 
traction which is generally the accompaniment of a personal 
narrative. The style is always verbose, and not unfrequently in- 
flated ; containing also repeated attempts at fine writing, which 
are almost invariably unsuccessful. In France, where an un-~ 
usual latitude of style is permitted even in prose-eompositions, 
such absurdities are not uncommon: but we are rather sur- 
prized that a work of considerable importance and great 
expence has been given to the English public in so uncouth a 
dress. 

As to the translation, indeed, it must be admitted, in extenua- 
tion of the various defects of the book, that few writers have been 
more unlucky in atranslator. The English publishers, having 
chosen to drop the fiction of Ali Bey’s Turkish extraction, 
should have given directions to make various other alterations 
of a similar nature throughout, and to retrench his pretended 
effusions in support of Mohammedanism; and the translator 
might have made farther improvements by abridging the weari- 
some description of Mecca and other places: but, above all, by 
studying to condense the diffuse and feeble composition of the 
original. So far from any thing of this kind having been at- 
tempted, the English version not only retains all the defects 
ef the French, but is also replete with French idioms and 
various examples of carelessness. We meet in every page with 
such expressions as exactitude of my journal ; isolated for in- 
sulated ; ruinated for ruinous; he repeated me his offers of 
service; a man addicted to truth ; he sought where he could fiz 
himself strongest ; a vessel charged instead of loaded, &c. &e. 
La douce lumiere de la lune is rendered the soft, instead of the 
mild light of the moon; the word sacristy is used without ex- 
planation, as if it were as familiar to an English as a French 
reader; and the word réconnoissance, given as the meaning of 
the Arabic word Arafat, is translated gratitude instead of -re- 
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collection, although in the former it had evidently no such. 
signification. The Paris editor, on finding that Ali Bey saw, 
from the mountain near Tangiers, two fleets of men of war in 
October 1803, declares that they were the ships engaged in 
the battle of Trafalgar: this is agreeable to the usual /égéreté 
of a Frenchman, but what are we to think of an English 
translator who was not aware that this memorable action did 
not take place till two years afterward ? 

Another passage, which the translator should have dis- 
dained to insert in the English text, is that most extraordinary 
paragraph in which Ali Bey thus falsely accounts for the suc- 
cess of our expedition to Egypt : 


‘It is well known that a handful of Frenchmen, occupying 
Egypt, were obliged to yield to the united efforts of an English 
army of 23,400 men, commanded by General Abercrombie; of a 
Turkish army of 6000 men, under the orders of Hassan Pacha, 
Captain Pacha of the Ottoman Porte, that disembarked at Abou- 
kir; of another English army of 6000 men, headed by General 
Baird, that Janded at Suez; and a fourth army composed of 
28,300 Turks coming from Syria, and led by the Grand Vizier ; 
without reckoning 27,000 sailors and other persons employed, 
which make a total of 90,700 men. In consequence of these 
forces, Egypt remained in the hands of the English and Turks.’ 


The principal plates and maps in this work are a Plan of 
the City of Morocco; Sketches of Cythera, Idalia, Paphos, 
and other places in Cyprus; Plans of the Temple and City 
of Mecca; Plan of the great Mosque or Temple of Jeru- 
salem; Map of the Empire of Morocco, sketched by Ali Bey; 
Map of Northern Africa, copied from that of Major Rennell, 
with the singular addition of the supposed inland sea, and 
the still more singular indication of the antient island of 
Atlantis; Map of part of the Coast of Arabia along the Red 
Sea; Sketch of the Route of Ali Bey in Cyprus, Cyria, and 
Asia Minor. In addition, the volumes contain eighty-three 
plates of various kinds; some of which, such as the ground- 
plans, sections, and elevations of buildings, are tolerably en- 
graved ; while many others, particularly the landscapes, are of 
very inferior execution. As exemplifications of the latter, the 
reader has merely to turn to the different plates (Vol. i. p. 293. 
et seq.) of Idalia, Paphos, and other parts of Cyprus; where he 
will see much very plain workmanship, although, if we may 
judge from the inscription, the labours of the artist were 
destined for French as well as English readers, 
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Art.IV. Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society 
. London, for the Year 1816, Part II, 4to. 17s. 6d, sewed. 
Ni¢go] and Son. 


PuysioLocicaL and CuEemica Papers, 


J)\XPERIMENTS and Observations to prove that the beneficial 

++ Effects of many Medicines are produced through the medium 
of the circulating Blood, more particularly that of the Colchicum 
Autumnale upon the Gout. By Sir Ev. Home, Bart. V.P.R.S. 
——An Appendix to a Paper on the Effects of the Colchicum 
Autumnale on Gout. By the Same. -—In the progress of 
science, it is so difficult to determine what use or advant 
may arise from any fact that is brought to light, that we a 
always to recciye it with thankfulness, although apparentl 
unimportant ; yet we confess that we have seldom met wit 
any thing, bearing the name of experimental investigation, 
which was more trifling, in proportion to the magnificent con- 
clusions that are deduced from it, than the matter of these 
two papers. The author gives an account of the operation of 
the cau médicinale on himself, and compares it with the effect 
of a vinous infusion of the colchicum on dogs, both when 
injected into the jugular vein and when simply received into 
the stomach. In one instance, the infusion was given to the 
dog in a small dose, so as to resemble what we may suppose 
to be its effects when taken as a medicine; and in a second 
instance in such a quantity as to occasion death. The action 
of the gout-medicine, in some respects at least, seems to be 
similar to that of the colchicum ; both at first quicken the 
pulse, and afterward retard it and cause it to intermit; and 
this is the case whether the fluid be simply received into the 
stomach or injected into the veins. When the infusion had 
been employed in the larger dose, so as to prove fatal to the 
animal, the stomach and intestines were found in an inflamed 
state.— This appears to be the sum of all the information; and 
on this slender basis of facts the author draws the conclusions 
that the eau médicinale is the same substance with the vinous 
infusion of the colchicum, — that these medicines act on the 
system, through the medium of the circulation, by being 
ee and carried into the blood-vessels, — and, lastly, that, 
from his experiments and the deductions which he has made 
from them, ‘a material step will be gained in the consider- 
ation of diseases, and the modes of treating them.’ ‘To not one 
of these positions can we give our assent, and particularly not 
to the last of them. 

Another point respecting these papers must be considered 

as yet more reprehensible; viz. that the author — to 
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Hunter the merit of having first ascertained, by experiment, 
that medicines retain their specific powers of action when in- 
troduced into the circulation. The following is the paragraph 
in which this claim is asserted : 

‘ That medicines can be received into the circulation, and, as soon 
as they arrive there, produce their effects upon difwent parts of the 
body, is proved by experiments made by the late Mr. Hunter, 
although he had no idea of their being usually carried there before 
they produce the different actions so well known to follow their ex- 
hibition by the mouth. He found that infusions of the following 
substances, received into the circulation by the jugular vein, imme- 
diately produced the same effects which more slowly follow their 
being taken by the mouth. Infusion of opium brought on drowsi- 
ness. Infusion of ipecacuanha, vomiting. Jalap, vomiting and 
purging. Infusion of rhubarb, a profuse flow of urine. ‘These 
effects ceased in a few hours, and appeared to have in no respect 
injured the animal's health.’ 

It is not necessary to make any long comment on this 
representation, which every tyro in physiological science must 
know to be incorrect. One decisive reference will be quite 
sufficient, and we shall satisfy ourselves with quoting Haller’s 
E]. Phys. |. 3. sect. 3. § 7. e¢ seq. 

On the cutting Diamond. By W.H. Wollaston, M.D. 
See. R.S.— After having observed that no adequate explan- 
ation has been given of the remarkable power of the diamond 
in cutting glass, and that the conditions on which the effect 
depends had never been duly investigated, Dr. W. proceeds 
to give the result of his own examinaticn. He learned, on 
inquiry, that the persons who prepare the instruments for 
glaziers always use naturally crystallized diamonds, technically 

called sparks ; which, it seems, “differ from artificially polished 
specimens in the circumstance of all the surfaces being curved, 
so that ‘the meeting of any two of them presents a curvi- 
linear edge.’ In order to effect the division of the glass, it is 
not necessary to penetrate the surface forcibly, by which 
means it would be bruized and fractured, while the clean cut 
required for the division would not be produced, but the in- 
tended cut must be tangent to the edge near its extremity. 

The reason why a clean cut is more effectual, than a fracture 
formed by forcibly urging the diamond against the glass, is 
that ‘ in the one case the force applied to break the glass is 
dispersed over a space of some extent, and may be diverted 
from its course; in the other, the whole force is confined suc- 
cessively to the mere points of a mathematical line, which 
may be conceived the bottom of the fissure, and is directed 
onward by the facility with which the adhesion of each 
particle im succession yields to its progress.’ 

Rev. May, 1817. E An 
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An Account of the Discovery of a Mass of native Iron in 
Brazil. By A. F. Mornay, Esq. in a Letter to Dr. Wol- 
laston. — Observations and Experiments on the Mass of native 
Tron found in Brazil. By W.H. Wollaston, M.D. Sec. R.S. 
— These are very interesting and curious papers; the first 
giving a minute account of the discovery of a mass of native 
iron, and all the circumstances respecting its local situation 
and physical characters: the latter containing an examination 
of its composition, in which the usual skill and dexterity of 
the analyst are displayed to much advantage. It was dis- 
covered in the year 1784, by an individual who was employed 
in attending cattle, and was observed by him to be totally 
different in its nature from any of the neighbouring minerals ; 
and, from the idea that it was metallic, and probably con- 
tained the precious metals, an attempt was made to remove it, 
but without success. Mr. Mornay found it still lying on the 
carriage on which it had been placed twenty-five years before, 
and had therefore an excellent opportunity of examining every 
part of it. He took a correct outline of its shape; and, with 
respect to its size and weight, he informs us that 


‘ It is about seven feet long, four feet wide, and two feet in 
thickness, besides a sort of foot on which it now stands, of 
about six inches in height. The solid contents, however, cannot 
be inferred correctly from these dimensions, since the broad part 
is hollowed out underneath very considerably. After making due 
allowance for the cavities, I estimated, on the spot, the solid con- 
tents of the whole mass to be at least 28 cubic feet, which at soolb. 
will make its weight to be 14,000lbs.’ 


The upper part is of a brownish black colour; the lower 
was covered with a ferruginous rust; and it has several 
cavities in it, some of which contained fragments of quartzose 
stones. Immediately under the outside coating, or rust, the 
mass exhibits a bright metallic appearance; it gives sparks 
when struck with a steel; it becomes luminous by friction ; and 


it is magnetic. 
We transcribe the very neat and ingenious mode which 


Dr. Wollaston adopted for detecting the nickel which this 
mass was suspected to contain. 


‘ Having filed from my specimen as much as I judged sufficient 
for my purpose, (which need not exceed +3, of a grain,) I dis- 
solved it in a drop of nitric acid, and then evaporated the solution 
todryness. A drop or two of pure ammonia was then added to the 
dried residuum, and gently warmed upon it in order to dissolve any 
nickel that might be present. The transparent part of the fluid 
was then led by the end of a rod of glass to a small distance frem 
the remaining oxide of iron, and the addition of triple prussiate of 
potash immediately detected the presence of nickel by the ap- 
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pearance of a milky cloud, which was not discernible by the same 
means from a similar quantity of common wrought iron tried at the 
same time.’ 


Dr. W. afterward ascertained the absolute quantity of 
nickel, which he found to be four per cent.; while in the 
oxydated crust, taken from the spot on which the mass lay 
betore it was removed, the quantity of nickel was only 3.06 
per cent., in consequence of the additional weight which the 
alloy acquired by oxydation. The Doctor remarks that, 
‘from the presence of nickel in this mass, we cannot but 
regard it as having the same meteoric origin with the various 
other specimens that have before been found.’ 

On Ice found at the Bottom of Rivers. By T. A. Knight, 
Ksq. F.R.S.— Mr. Knight here gives an account of the facts 
which he observed on the subject in the river Teme in 
Herefordshire. After an intensely cold night, but when no 
ice was formed on the surface of the water, 


‘ The stones in the rocky bed of the river appeared to be co- 
vered over with frozen matter, which reflected a kind of silvery 
whiteness, and which, upon examination, I found to consist of 
numerous frozen spicula crossing each other in every direction, as 
in snew ; but not having any where, except very near the shore, 
assumed the state of firm compact ice. The river was not, at this 
time, frozen over in any part; but the temperature of the water 
was obviously at the freezing point, for small pieces of ice had 
every where formed upon it in its more stagnant parts near the 
shores; and upon a mil-pond, just above the shallow streams, (in 
the bottom of which I had observed the ice,) I noticed millions of 
little frozen spicula floating upon the water. At the end of this 
mill-pond, the water fell over a low weir, and entered a narrow 
channel, where its course was obstructed by points of rock and 
large stones. By these, numerous eddies and gyrations were oc- 
casioned, which apparently drew the floating spicula under water ; 
and [ found the frozen matter to accumulate much more abun- 
dantly upon such parts of the stones as stood opposed to the cur- 
rent, where that was not very rapid, below the little falls, or very 
rapid parts of the river.’ 


Mr. K. conceives that the accumulation of spicule, which 
constituted the ice in the Teme, could not produce it in a slow 
stream; and that therefore, if ice be ever found in such situ- 
ations, it must be derived from another source. 

On the Action of detached Leaves of Plants. By the Same. 
— The object of this paper is to shew that a fluid, similar to 
true sap, actually descends through the leaf-stalks of plants ; 
and thus to complete the author’s hypothesis that the sap is 
elaborated, or acquires its specific properties, in the leaves. 
In order to prove this fact, portions of the bark of a vine- 
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twig were detached from all communication, except with the 
leaf; and it was found that, under these circumstances, the 
bark increased in size. It was also discovered that the leaves 
of the potatoe, when planted in the earth, formed at their base 
a quantity of matter similar in its nature to the tuber of the 
plant, which must have been generated in the leaf. Ixxperi- 
ments of a similar kind were tried with the leaves of mint ; 
and it appeared that, when the leaves of a vine-branch were 
immersed in water, the shoot to which they belonged con- 
tinued its growth. The exact course, by which the fluid thus 
elaborated is conveyed into the different parts of the plant, is 
not easily to be detected: but the author thinks that we can 
have no doubt of the actual passage of the sap from the mature 
to the young leaves and the fruit, because if the former be 
destroyed the growth of the latter immediately ceases. 

On the Manufacture of the Sulphate of Magnesia at Monte 
della Guardia, near Geroa. By H. Holland, M.D. F.R.S.— 
The place at which this manufacture is produced is about 
eight miles N. W. of Genoa, forming one of the highest points 
of the chain of the Appennines that lie contiguous to the 
coast. The mountain consists principally of primitive slate, 
with a mixture of marble and serpentine; and a considerable 
quantity of transition and secondary lime-stone, with some 
partial deposits of sand-stone and coal. Having described 
the aspect and general features of the district, the author in- 
forms us that the original object of the works was to procure 
copper and iron pyrites: but the formation of the crystals of 
sulphate of magnesia, during the process, gradually changed 
the views of the proprietors. The operation by which the salt 
is separated is this. The pyrites is roasted, and then ex 
in heaps to the atmosphere, when small erystals of sulphate of 
magnesia effloresce on the surface. ‘These are collected and 
lixiviated with water, and made to filtrate through alternate 
layers of sand and straw. ‘The filtered fluid contains the 
sulpliurets of iron and copper, as well as that of magnesia ; 
and, to separate the latter, the milk of lime is added, ‘which 
forms sulphate of lime, and subsides together with the oxyds 
of the metals. It is magnesian lime-stone which is employed 
for this purpose, as being supposed ‘to afford a larger product 
than the common lime: but Dr. Holland doubts the reality of 
this alleged fact. 

On the Formation of Kat in the Intestine of the Tadpole, and 
on the Use of the Yelk in the Formation of the Embryo in the 
Lgg. By Sir Ev. Home, Bart. V.P.R.S. —We have here « 
detail of the progressive changes which the common tadpole 
experiences, until it becomes converted into a perfect frog; and 
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likewise of the corresponding changes in the state of the 
Surinam frog, the rana paradozica. It is found that the in- 
testines of the animals, in their state of tadpoles, contain no 
oil or fat, but that this substance appears when their meta- 
morphosis is completed ; and, as the intestinal canal of the 
tadpole is excessively long, Sir Everard concludes ¢ that such 
a deposit of fat is necessary to the metamorphosis of a tadpole 
into a frog, and that such unusual length of intestine is re- 
quired to “admit of so large a quantity of fat being formed in 
so short a time, and therefore that the intestine is the Jabor- 
atory in which the fat is formed.’ 

From some comparative analyses by Mr. Hatchett and 
Mr. Brande, we learn that the yolk of the egg contains a 
quantity of oil, mixed with albumen, but that the spawn of 
frogs includes no oil. It is, however, conceived that the pre- 
sence of oil is essential to the formation of perfect bone; so 
that those animals, whose ova are without this substance, must 
be supplied with some apparatus by which it can afterward be 
produced. — Although the facts and observations in this paper 
are not without their value, we think that the train of reason- 
ing employed is vague and inaccurate, and that the hypothesis 
brought forwards is not established. 

On the Structure of the crystalline Lens in Fishes and Qua- 
drupeds, as ascertained by its Action on polarized Light. By 
David Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S. London and Edinburgh. —It 
is observed by Dr. Brewster that no subject has been more 
frequently investigated than the structure and functions of the 
eye: yet he thinks that none has less repaid the pains that 
have been bestowed on it. We should be disposed to con- 
trovert this statement, were not we able to employ our time 
more usefully in relating the important facts which Dr. 
Brewster has himself ascertained on the question. By a train of 
well-directed experiments, in which he applied his former 
discoveries on the polarization of light to detect the structure 
of the crystalline, he was led to cae an accurate conclusion 
respecting this point. He plunged the lens into a hollow 
parallelopiped of glass, filled with Canada balsam, when he 
found ‘a regular optical figure varying its shape during the 
revolution of the cr ystalline.’ The ‘optical appearances, ~ that 
presented themselves by placing the body in different posi- 
tions, are all carefully detailed; and, by comparing them 
with the effects produced on light by different bodies of a 
known consistence and str ucture, it is ascertained ‘ ¢hat the 
central nucleus and the external coat are in a state of dilatation, 
while the intermediate coats are in a state of contraction, and 
that these opposite states are not dependent upon each other as 
i 3 in 
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in crystallized glass. Dr. B. farther concludes that ‘ the 
structure of the crystalline lens in fishes is not symmetrical, as 
has hitherto been supposed, consisting merely of a number of 
coats of different densities; but it has a distinct relation to 
that diameter of the sphere which is the axis of vision.’ He 
deems it probable that the final cause of this peculiar struc- 
ture is to correct the spherical aberration. 

Some farther Account of the fossil Remains of an Animal, of 
which a Description was given to the Society in 1814. By 
Sir Ev. Home, Bart. V.P.R.S. — The animal in question was 
found at Lyme, in the summer of 1814, and was dug out of 
the cliff on the beach. From the parts which have been 
obtained, it seems evidently to have been a fish, but of a non- 
descript genus; thus affording an additional evidence of the 
general fact, that a race of animals lived on the earth in some 
of its former states that were different from any which now 
exist on it. 

Farther Observations on the Feet of Animals whose progres- 
stve Motion can be carried on against Gravity. By the Same. 
— Mr. Bauer examined the feet of these animals with high 
magnifiers, and has given drawings of the appearances which 
he saw, whence we learn very fully the nature of their 
mechanism. The toes of the different kinds of flies are fur- 
nished with suckers, connected with muscles under the power 
of the will, which vary both in their form and number in dif- 
ferent species, but which all agree in the mode of their oper- 
ation. ‘The paper concludes with an account of a peculiar , 
apparatus, like a cushion, attached to the feet of certain 
animals that leap to great distances, for the purpose of 
diminishing the shock which they would otherwise experience 
when they alight on the ground. 


MATHEMATICS. 


An Essay towards the Calculus of Functions, Part Il. By 
C. Babbage, Esq. — At the conclusion of his former paper, 
Mr. B. gave us reason to expect some farther communications 
from him relative to his calculus of functions. In the pre- 
ceding memoir, his views were principally directed towards 
the solution of functional equations containing only one 
variable: but it appears that subsequent inquiries led him to 
several new methods, and to the resolution of functional 
equations of a much more complicated form; which, he says, 
has convinced him of the importance of the calculus, parti- 
cularly as an instrument of discovery in the more difficult 
branches of analysis. 


‘ Nor 
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* Nor is it only in the recesses of this abstract science that its 
advantages will be felt: it is peculiarly adapted to the discovery ot 
those laws of action by which one particle of matter attracts or repels 
another of the same or of a different species ; consequently, it may 
be applied to every branch of natural philosophy, where the object 
is to discover, by calculation from the results of experiment, the 
laws which regulate the action of the ultimate particles of bodies. 
To the accomplishment of these desirable purposes it must be con- 
fessed that it is in its present state unequal ; but should the labours 
of future enquirers give to it that perfection, which other methods 
of investigation have attained, it is not too much to hope, that its 
maturer age shall unveil the hidden laws which govern the phe- 
nomena of magnetic, electric, or even of chemical action.’ 


Without entertaining ideas so sanguine as those of Mr. 
Babbage on this subject, we can perceive that an immense 
advantage would be gained, and an almost indetinite extent 
given to the analytical sciences, if the calculus to which he 
here alludes could be brought to perfection: but, unfortunately, 
we see little prospect of this being effected. Mr. B.’s two 
memoirs occupy a considerable number of pages, and we must 
say that few advances are made towards the completion of his 
views. We think that, by this time, he must be well aware of 
the great difference between forming a project and carrying it 
into execution; and he must have discovered that it is one 
thing to be convinced of the utility of a calculus, and another 
to reduce it to a manageable shape, to fix its limits, and to 
investigate and establish its rules. 

In our remarks on this gentleman’s former paper, we ex- 
pressed some apprehension of a complicated notation and an 
artificial solution; and we conceive that no person, who looks 
even shightly at the pages of the present article, will say that 
our apprehensions were groundless. Every case seems to re- 
quire distinct symbols; and new characters start up in nearly 
every problem, with which the mind becomes bewildered, 
embarrassed, and fatigued. If any tolerably simple means 
could have been devised for the solution of problems of the 
kind proposed by Mr. B., it would, as we before observed, have 
been an important improvement in analysis; and we were 
willing to entertain hopes when we reported his last paper, 
that in the present article, which was then promised, we 
should have seen a direct application of his calculus to the 
solution of some simple and obvious examples: but we do not 
think that those which are given can be considered as falling 
under this class. Of the problems, the second is perhaps the 
simplest, as well as the nearest in character to those in the 
former memoir; and it may therefore be understood by no 
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who have attended to the definitions there given. We con- 
sequently select it for the perusal of our readers : 


‘ Given the same equation 


+ (ty) =¥ (2, By) 


‘ Suppose one particular solution of this equation is known, let 


it be f (2, y), 
then take } (2,7) = Of (2, y), % being perfectly arbitrary, and 
the given equation becomes ? f (2, y) = Of (««, By), 


which is evidently satisfied since f(z, y) =f (a2, fy) by the 
hypothesis. 


Ex.1. Let J (2,y) = te, ) 


one particular solution of this equation is f (x, y) = x!°8-Y 
hence the general solution is 


log. 
+ (xy) =? (: ing Y) 
Ex. 2. Given the equation } (2, y) =¥ (2", y") a particular 





case is f (2, ¥) = ww . , hence the general solution is 
log. x 
+ (2, y) =9 (eee 


Ex. 3. -Given the equation } (x, y¥) =} (2", y” 
In order to get a particular case, let us put 


S (« y) = log.’ « + alog. y 
by substituting this value we shall find that it is a particular solu- 


tion of the equation, if a = rm OF 


~ log. m? 
hence the general solution of the equation is 


log. x log. 10g: * top, n 
= —| in lo 
+ (x,y) = > (log.* « — log. m log.’ y) o( 10g eog. 4) fog. oe ) 


or changing the value of ¢ it becomes 
lo lo 
v (4 y¥) =? (= a ™) 





log. -y ) log.n 
If n =m we have J (2, y) = 9 ( wes ) as in the last example, 
°¥ 
and if m — . we have the same solution as in thé first.’ 


In these examples, it will be observed that one case is 
always supposed known, by which means it appears to us that 
the greatest part of the difficulty is avoided ; it is sufficiently 


obvious, when pointed out, that in example 1..f (2, y) = x log-y, 


log.a i 


= fo, but how should we 
og.y 


and in example 2. f(z, y) = 


arrive 
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arrive at this conclusion if the case had not been exhibited ? 
It is true that we might by chance have stumbled on the solu- 
tion: but the matter required is a direet process, which Mr. 
Babbage does not appear to have acquired. 

A New Demonstration of the binomial Theorem. By Thomas 
wi Esq. — The author begins this memoir by observing 
that 


‘ It is somewhat remarkable that, amongst the various and 
far-fetched methods and artifices by which the binomial theorem 
has been obtained, no one should once have thought of the 
only course which seems obvious and natural. The equation 


(a+a)mx(aty)” = } (a +x) (a+ yt" expresses the 


general property of powers, whether m be positive or negative, 
whole or fractional ; and from this equation, without the help of 
any artifice, the series in question is deduced, 

‘ Some investigations have been found faelt with, as drawn 
from principles allied to the method of fluxions; whilst, on the 
other hand, a demonstration, taken from the ‘* Théorie des Fonc- 
tions,” has been represented as perfect; but I cannot help think- 
ing that it is as much connected with the fluxional calculus as 
any of the rest; for it seems to make no difference whether, in 
(a + 2)” we substitute c+u for 2, and take the co-efficient of u, 
or substitute «-- 2, and take the co-efficient of x. The former 
substitution was made because it was known to be equivalent to 
the other, and has so little apparent connection with the sub- 
ject, that a student would hardly understand why it was made. 
The demonstration of M. La Croix in the Introductién to his 
‘‘ Calcul Diftérentiel,” is liable of course to the same objection. 
If we multiply a + 2, continually, first by itself, and then by the 
powers successively arising, we easily see that the second term of 

: . . jam Jf : 
each succeeding product is of the form xa — = being the ex- 
ponent of the power: this does not require a more formal proof, 
and I assume it in what follows. Nor is it more difficult to per- 
ceive, that, generally m being positive or negative, whole or frac- 
tional, the following form may be assumed. 

(a+2)” =a” +’Aa” 2+ "Aa”™* 9 4 Aa™—3 234 
where “A, “A, “A, &c. are expressions depending on m alone.’ 


In the same manner, 
(a +y)” —a’ +’A a”—* y + &c. 
and therefore, by comparing (@ + «)” X (@ + y)", with 
(a* + az + ay + ry)” or with a” (a+2+47y)”, by first 
making * = 1 + ~, and retaining only the first power of y 


in both expansions, the forms or values of the co-efficients 
‘A, “A, &e. become determmed. 


We 
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We have only to observe that the difference between this 
investigation, and that which has been given by Manning, 
Woodhouse, and Bonnycastle, and particularly that of Mr. 
Spence, appears to us too small to justify Mr. Knight in 
calling it ‘a new demonstration of the binomial theorem.’ 

On the Fluents of Irrational Functions. By E. ¥. Brom- 
head, Esq. M.A.— This is an attempt to generalize and 
systematize the methods of determining the fluents of irra- 
tional functions; and to shew that all known forms result 
from other forms of the greatest extent, not depending on 
particular functions, but on the properties of all rational 
functions whatever. 

We must beg, however, to refrain from giving any speci- 
men of the author’s operations; because, with all the advan- 
tages derived from Mr. Bromhead’s notes and his numerous 
examples, we are still doubtful whether we exactly understand 
what it is that he intends to perform ; and at all events we are 
certain that it would be useless to attempt to illustrate it in 
the space within which it is necessary for us to confine this 
article. 

We have at different times endeavoured to expose the ab- 
surdity of perpetually introducing new symbols, new terms, 
and new significations of old terms, which seems to be the 
principal aim of some of our modern analysts: but in no in- 
stance have we seen it carried to so great a length as in the 
papers which we have just examined. 
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ArT. V. Redemption; a Poem in Twenty Books. By George 
Woodley, Author of « The Church-Yard,” and other Poems. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 16s. Boards. Law and Whittaker. 1816. 


\ E wish most cordially that it were possible to devise some 

legitimate means of putting an effectual stop to such 
libels on our age and country, as are constituted by the poem 
of * Redemption,’ and by innumerable others of the same 
poetically prosaic and impiously pious description. | What 
earthly purpose can be answered by works which only serve 
to waste time, money, and all other good things, we cannot 
conceive: but when, to these indefensible objects, is added the 
seemingly studied purpose of degrading the Bible to the level 
of a prolix and vulgar Christmas carol, it would be difficult 
to describe our mingled feelings. Happily for our readers 
and for ourselves, we need not attempt so unpleasing a task, 
since half-a-dozen lines, selected from any portion of either of 
these closely printed volumes, will speak for themselves: but 


we shall make conviction doubly clear by a fuller trial. " 
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To write on so dignified and so sublime a subject, as that 
which the present author has chosen, would assuredly be a task 
that the very noblest of poets could not undertake without fear 
and trembling. How inconceivable therefore must be the 
vanity, or at least how overwhelming the self-delusion, of the 
gentleman before us; who, (being in fact unable to indite a 
sonnet on a daisy,) without preface or apology, attempts a 
theme fit only for Milton, and in which a Milton confessedly 
did not succeed ! 

Nothing, however, — no genius, human or divine, — could 
sanction such adaptations of the Holy Scriptures to the purposes 
of poetry as are here throughout observable. The language 
of the Bible is constantly profaned by the most injudicious 
quotation, and interwoven with dogerel and vulgarity. ‘To 
see these time-honoured expressions robbed of all their native 
and beautiful simplicity, and, like the fragments of marble and 
brilliant pieces of stone in some of our uorthern edifices, 
mixed up with base earth and rubbish, is beyond human 
patience. ‘To all authors, indeed, whether young or old, dul! 
or vivacious, honoured or neglected, with the earnestness of 
friends and the authority of advisers we should say, Approach 
the Bible with reverence: neither quote it flippantly nor 
adopt it thoughtlessly to your own frame of expression; — and, 
instead of twisting and forcing things much too sacred for 
such purposes into your poor and paltry versification, read 
the impressive admonitions which this insulted book directs to 
you above all other offenders, ** Be not wise in your own con- 
ceit :” “ Throw not pearls before swine,” —such swine as your 
own unworthy Muses ! 

We subjoin a string of casual selections to illustrate and to 
vindicate our unmitigated condemnation of these volumes : 


‘ Then, taking from the multitude the twelve, 
( First, Simon Cephas Peter, — Cephas call’d 
From that firm rock whereon he built his faith, 
The Rock of Ages! which nor change of time, 
Nor rage of man, nor all the pow’rs of hell 
Were able to withstand ; — his brother next, 
Andrew.the fisherman; — then James and John, 
The sons of Zebedee, and fitly stil’d 
The sons of Thunder, for their pious warmth, 
And all-prevailing eloquential pow’ers ; — 
Philip, who erst the Baptist’s steps had trac’d, 
But left him when he heard the Saviour’s name ; — 
Bartholomew, (Nathaniel better call’d) 
An Israelite indeed, devoid*of guile ; — 
Thomas, call’d Didymus, a humble man ; — 
Matthew the publican, Alpheus’ son, 

Who 
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, Who left a gainful trade to follow Christ ; — 
The younger James ;— Jude, whose epistle lives 
In all the churches; — Simon, fam’d for zeal ; 
(The latter three united in the bands 

Of love fraternal, to Cleophas born ;) — 

And Judas sprung from Kerioth, whence the name 
Iscariot, which discriminated well 

His person from Cleephas’ faithful son: 

Jesus with apostolic honours crown’d 

Their long attendance on His varied walks, 
Pow’r to expel each foui and filthy fiend, 

And ev’ry raging malady to heal, 

He gave to all: then, sending them abroad 

To preach His Gospel to their darken’d race, 
He these instructions for their conduct fram/’d.’ 


Worse, still worse, ensues: 


‘ Whilst the disciples, — whom excess of joy 
Scarcely permitted to receive the truth,— 
With curious eye, and busy hands, ran o'er 
The Saviour’s form, and felt the word of life; 
To dissipate each Jatent doubt that lurk’d 
Within their wond’ring breasts, He ask’d for meat ; 
And, openly before thein all, partook 
With ardent appetite their littie store. 
Then all their fears were conquer’d, and their hearts 
Bounded with joy, when thus such ample proot 
Tactile and ocular their Master gave, 
To seal their hope and make their credence sure.’ 


In page 157. we have the following happy boldness : 


‘ To fix their credence on a daring lie.’ 





P. 154. the judicious introduction of 
‘ Outrages, insults, flagellation, scorn.’ 
| P. 90. Vol. ii. 
! ‘ I dare foretell that he will do our cause 


Essential service, if our twigs he lim’d 
With gold and honours.’ 


Ibid. 
‘ But twas his pers’na/ poverty alone.’ 
The sixteenth book opeiis thus; 
‘ Oh that my eyes were two unfailing springs 


Of sympathizing self-condemning tears !’ 


Without meaning any real misfortune to Mr. Woodley, we 
unite in this sensible wish, since there might then be some 
3 chance 
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chance either that his eyes would be too dim to allow of any 
more poetical effusions, or at least that the ‘unfailing’ tears would 
not fail to blot out some of the sins against the public which 
he has here committed. 

At page 7. of vol.i. we have a string of exclamations 


indeed : 


‘ Death foiled — Hell balked — The gates of bliss display’d 
To all believers!” &c. &c. &e. 


P. 67. Ibid. 
‘ to search 
With strictest aec’racy and sharpest scent 


The infant fry of Judah! 





P. 125. We behold the multitude, or the bay, 


‘ Indented in a semilunar curve.’ 
P. 181. 


‘ Inevitable, or necessarily !’ 


which perhaps exhibits the most remarkable instance of mock 
versification that even the nineteenth century, fruitful as it 
has already been in such metrical monsters, has produced. 


Art. VI. The Rise and Progress of Sunday Schools; a Poem, 
in Three Cantos; mwhich is shewn, the moral Condition of the 
Poor previous to their Establishment; the Origin of those 
Institutions, and their present flourishing State; together with 
a general View of the Benefits resulting from their Influence on 
the Habits of the Poor, and the consequent Advantages to 
Society at large. By George Mac Carthy, Junior, Surgeon, 
Halstead, Essex. 8vo. pp. 62. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 
1816. 

N this ample title-page, the author has so completely deve- 
loped the object of his little volume, that we need not say 
another word on that head; and, though not in point of taste 
yet in point of trouble, we are sometimes s obliged to writers who 
will thus abridge the dry labour of analysis or abstract for 
their critics, by giving them an epitome of their work even 
before they have ‘bee un to read it. ‘The only subsequent duty 
of this kind, which such critics have then to discharge, is 
to examine whether these things be so; and whether the 
author really furnishes that entertainment which his bill of 
fare held out to expectation. We are happy in being able to 
bear witness to the fidelity of Mr. Mac Carthy in this 1 respect ; 
although we must leave our readers to decide the previous 
question, ; 
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question as to the nature of the component parts of that 
banquet, that olio of religious food, which is here offered to 
their appetites. Nothing can be better meant than this pub- 
lication; and nothing can be more worthy of the highest and 
most unqualified panegyric than its subject. We believe that 
the institution of Sunday-Schools in this country has done 
more good than any one measure of domestic policy that has 
been adopted by the collective wisdom of our legislature fox 
centuries past;—-and this institution, as it is well known, 
arose origigally from the patriotic exertions of one individual, 
the excellent Mr. Raikes of Gloucester. To his memory, the 
little work before us affords another grateful tribute ; and indeed 
to the whole theme it presents the ever-welcome offering of 
sincere and earnest admiration. Here, however, we must 
stop in our measure of praise; and we must change our tone 
into an equally strong note of censure, when we consider the 
abuse of the press and the degradation of the very name of 
poetry which this volume effects. It has become lamentably 
general to imagine that the cadence which is dinned into our 
ears by the very nurses and pedagogues of our infancy, that 
the language even of the female half of those worthy per- 
sonages, and a little self-conceit, are enough to qualify for 
the high office and character of poets! We do indeed grant, 
and it is with shame and sorrow that we grant it, that many 
men of genius of this latter day, from Cowper downwards, 
have so debased and vulgarized the language of verse, that 
it is an easy and venial mistake for any worthy tallow-chandler 
or dealer in small wares to commit, that Ze too may be a 
poet ! —** Quid vetat et nosmet” might be said by every man- 
miiliner in the kingdom, and said with justice, after the prosaic 
expression and the hobbling versification of large portions of 
our most approved writings. ‘That which was burlesqued in 
Lexiphanes, the facility of the composition of blank verse, 
might now with equal justice be applied to rhyme: but it 
is to blank verse that we also now wish to confine the attention 
of our readers, and of the present author’s readers, for one 
moment. No news-paper, no Sunday-news-paper, put into 
unpremeditated and immediate blank verse, by any one of the 
numerous English improvisatori now existing, could be less 
truly poetical than the Sunday-School strains of the well-mean- 
ing but much mistaken Mr. Mac Carthy. ‘The following good- 
humoured exposé of the ‘first consequences of Mr. Raikes’s 
success will perhaps be as fair an example of the sort of con- 
versation-verse which we have been endeavouring to describe, 
as any that we could select, 


‘ Inform- 
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‘ Informing then the clergy whom he knew, 
Of this successful issue of his schemes, 
He soon their friendly influence obtain’d, 
And kind co-operation in the work. 
For now the sev’ral parishes around 
Perceiv'd the beauties of this new design, 
And Sunday-Schools with peaceful sway control’d 
The sev’ral parts of this capacious town. 
Whence, widely spreading o’er the British land, 
From place to place, they rapidly advance. 
To tell of which and their important ends, 
Will in succeeding pages be my theme.’ 





The next cloquent and harmonious passage to which we 
would direct our readers, and which doubtless was transcribed 
from some Weekly Messenger or Mercury — 


“© Mercuri, facunde nepos Atlantis !” 
of the day, cccurs at p. 25.: 


‘ Instruction now her friendly guidance gave 
To eighteen hundred of the youths of Leeds, 
Thro’ the sweet medium of the Sunday-Schools ; 
And Stockport next a school did quickly raise, 
Which, since increasing to a large extent, 
Can boast the favour of a royal breast, — 
The patronage of Kent’s illustrious Duke.’ 


We conclude with the first lines of the last § Invocation ’’ 


‘ O blessed God! who kindly to the heart 
Of Gloucester’s lov’d philanthropist, in soft 
Propitious whispers spake, when first he made 
Successful trial of a Sunday-School ! — 
Who smiledst with benignity supreme 
On all his labours, and hast smil’d no less 
On those who in this vineyard since have toil’d, 
And nurs’d the tender vines thy hand did plant! 
O! if thy pleasure be, regard them still — 
Shine with thy brightest beams upon the work, 
And let the genial dew-drops of thy grace, 
And show’rs of favour on their heads descend.’ 


ES 


This is certainly something better; and we heartily say 
Amen to the sentiment. 

The notes contain some interesting extracts from the Sun- 
day-School Repository: —but do, do, Mr. Mac Carthy, 
forswear the use of poetry ! 
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Art. VII. A Historical Account, interspersed with biographical 
Anecdotes, of the House of Saxony, tracing the Descent of the 
present Royal and Ducal Branches, and containing a Memoir 
of the Life of His Serene Highness Leopold George Christian 
Frederic, Duke of Saxony, Prince of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld. 
Dedicated by Permission to His Roval Highness the Prince 
Regent of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
By Frederic Shoberl. Embellished with Portraits. 8vo. 
pp. 196. 7s. 6d. Boards. Ackermann, 1816. 


A® English subject, to borrow the words of Mr. Gibbon, 

may be prompted by a just and liberal curiosity to inves- 
tigate the origin and history of the house of Saxony; which, 
after an alliance with the daughters of our kings, may be 
called by the voice of a free people to the legal inheritance of 
supreme rank. A matrimonial crown has not yet been con- 
ferred by parliament on Prince Leopold, whose pedigree and 
biography are in this volume illustrated: but the hand of 
royal love may one day aspire to dispense equality of title and 
power. 

From Wittekind, a zealous worshipper and perhaps a lineal 
descendant of Odin, the house of Saxony endeavours to 
deduce its parentage. ‘Wittckind was a chieftain of the Angles 
settled in Westphalia, and headed them in their continual 
warfare against the Franks, who occupied their south-west 
frontier, and acknowleged the jurisdiction of Charlemagne. 
In the year 780, according to the Saxon chronicle, was fought 
the decisive battle between the Angles and the Franks. 
Charlemagne prevailed, totally routed the foe near Lipspring, 
and consecrated their idol-temple at Paderborn to a Christian 
saint. Many Saxons submitted to baptism: but Wittekind 
fled for refuge to the Norman king Sigfried, (Schmidt’s Ges- 
chichte der Deutschen, vol. i. p. 407.) and once more renewed 
the war, assisted by a General named Albion. In 785, how- 
ever, these chieftains were induced to yield, and both received 
baptism at Attigni: on which occasion, says the present author, 
Wittekind exchanged the black horse which he had pre- 
viously borne on his shield of arms, for a white one, which is 
still used by the kings of Great Britain as dukes of Brunswick 
Luneberg. 

Wittekind habitually resided at his patrimonial domain of 
Engern: but he also possessed the castles of Zorbig and 
Wettin; and, as these descended to Dedo, Count of Wettin, 
it is inferred that he was the legitimate heir of Wittekind, 
although the intervening pedigree cannot nominally be traced. 
In 1048, Dedo was invested with the dignity of Margrave of 
Meissen, and he died in 1075. It would be worthy of our lan- 
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guage and constitution to efface in England the Norman title 
of Marquis, and to restore the Saxon appellation of Margrave. 

Dedo was succeeded by his nephew Henry, Count of 
Eulenberg ; and he by his cousin Conrad, who in 1127 re- 
ceived from the Emperor Lothair the investiture of the Mar- 


graviate of Meissen, and acquired that of Lusatia in 1136 by 


military achievements. He joined a crusade to Palestine ; his 
piety was invigorated by this approach to the holy sepulchre ; 
and, .on his return, finding his bodily strength abated, he de- 
termined to assume the religious habit in the convent of Lauter- 
berg. He therefore consecrated his arms at Meissen, divided 
his worldly property among his five sons, and died in 1157. 

Otho, the eldest son of Conrad, began to work the mines 
at Freyberg in Saxony, and was surnamed the rich, on ac- 
count of the marked increase of prosperity which this under- 
taking diffused in his territories. He was succeeded by his 
brothers Diederich and Henry; then by his sons Albert and 
Diederich. Henry, the son of the second Diederich, acceded 
in 1222; and, by a fortunate marriage with the heiress of the 
house of Thuringen, he added the domains of that landgrave 
to the previous possessions of the family: he died in 1288. ‘The 
pedigree of the house of Thuringen is here inserted, pp. 16—36. 
and forms an entertaining éxcursion, on account of the anec- 
dotes of Swabian sina with which it is interspersed. 

Albert, son of Henry, was surnamed the Degenerate ; he 
married Margaret, daughter of the Emperor Frederic II.: but, 
having fallen in love with a lady of her train named Cunegonda 
of Kisenberg, he attempted to have his wife smothered. She, 
however, discovered the plot, and fled to her father, but died 
of regret and apprehension. Albert then married his mistress, 
and diminished the family-domains as much as he could in 
favour of the children by the second wife. He died in 1314, 
and was succeeded by four princes of the name of Frederic; 
the last of whom, called the sézth by his old and the frst by 
his new subjects, inherited in 1422 the dignity of Elector of 
Saxony, in consequence of the Ascanian line of these princes 
having become extinct: he died in 1428. 

Frederic the Second was remarked for paternal affection, 
and suffered his brother William to usurp a dangerous power 
in the land: he died without issue, and the possessions de- 
volved on Ernest and Albert, two sons of William, who were to 
govern conjointly as their predecessors had done. This 
agreement lasted twenty years: but at length a partition was 
found necessary, and thus originated the still subsisting dis- 
tinction of the Ernestine and Albertine line of Saxon princes. 
Ernest died in 1486. Frederic the Third succeeded to him, 
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and in 1502 founded the celebrated university of Wittenberg, 
the foster-mother of Luther. This elector occasionally re- 
ceived at his table in Schweinitz the professors of that college, 

"and thus was led to take that warm imterest in their contro- 
versies which prepared him to become the patron of ‘the Re- 
formation, although he outwardly adhered to the Catholit 
church. His brother John succeeded to him in 1525, and 
concurred in that protest, dated 1529, which occasioned the 
Reformers to adopt the designation of Protestants. John Fre- 

deric, the eldest son of John, acceded in 1532, and died in 
1553 without issue. Of these three princes, engravings are 
inserted from portraits by Cranach, the correspondent of 
Luther. 
~The electoral dignity and territorial dominions of the house 
of Saxony now passed into the Albertine line, and were trans~ 
ferred to Maurice the son of Duke Henry of Meissen: he was 
killed in battle near the village of Sivershausen in 1553, and 
was succeeded by his brother Augustus. Thisprince married 
Anna, the daughter of Christian King of Denmark, ‘and 
3 attended much to alchemy: so that, as he died rich, it was 
supposed that he had discovered the philosopher’s stone. He 
was the patron also of agriculture, and ‘always carried with him 
2 bag full of the stones and pips of the best kinds of fruits, which 
he would cause to be planted wherever he went, and thus con- 
ferred an essential benefit on posterity.’ He died in 1586, and 
, was succeeded by Christian I., who died in 1591, giving place ( 
to Christian II., who died in 1611. 
John George, a brother of the preceding prince, was the 
next elector ; his son John George II. acceeded to the title } 
in 1656; his grandson, John George IIL, in 1680; and his } 
eat-grandson, John George IV. in 1691. This prince at | 
is birth was declared heir-apparent to the throne of Den- 
mark, ‘was decorated with the English order of the Garter, and 

_ died in 1694. | | | 

Frederic Augustus I., a brother of the preceding prince, ( 
was distinguished for extraordinary ‘personal strength, being ’ 
able to break a horse-shoe with his hands, or roll up a silver | 
dish like a sheet of paper. He'was elected King of Poland in, 
1697, and conformed on that occasion to the ‘Catholic religion, 
which ‘has since been professed ‘by his descendants. He died 
in 1733. His son Frederic Augustus IT. espoused a daughter 
of se Exapenod Joseph the First, ascended the Polish throne, | 





and died in 1763. One ofthis daughters married a king of 
Spain, and another was wedded to the Dauphin of France ; 
so that the de sovereigns Charles IV. and Louis XVI. 
were hig grand-children. is son Frederic Christian sur- 

vived 
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vived him only two months. — Frederic Augustus IIL, a son of 
Frederic Christian, born in 1750, succeeded his father in 
1763, under the guardianship of his uncle. This mild and in- 
telligent prince, long a friend to peace, to literature, and to 
the fine arts, latterly embraced the French party in Germany, 
and in 1806 accepted from Bonaparte the title of King. The 
Congress of Vienna, in 1815, withdrew all his acquired and 
part of his hereditary dominions ; and the Prussians, both in 
the seven years’ war and lately, have borne hard on the house 
of Saxony in his person. 

The Ernestine line of the house is resumed at p. r19.; ahd 
the allotment, in 1547, of certain towns and districts. in 
Thuringen, to John Frederic, is mentioned. This John 
Frederic acquired in 1593, by the death of his half-brother 
John Ernest, the principality of Coburg; which, with various 
other possessions, was secured to him in the year following by 
the convention of Naumburg. He was succeeded b John 
Frederic II., who in 1558 received as his aunt, and harboured, 
a female adventuress, who pretended to be Anne of Cleves, 
the divorced wife of Henry VIII.. This insane personage was 
afterward placed in a proper state of confinement, where she 
died. The prince, rash in every thing, also interfered in 
some provincial civil war of the empire, which occasioned his 
deposition: he died in 1595; and his domains were partitioned 
between his brother and hissons. ‘To John Casimir, the elder 
of the sons, was allotted the principality of Coburg: he 
married Anne, a daughter of the Elector of Saxony. This 
lady attached herself to an Italian adventurer of the name of 
Scotto, who passed for a conjuror; and, through his inveigle- 
ment, she had an intrigue with Ulrich of Lichtenstein. A 
trial and a sentence of decapitation ensued; but the punish- 
ment was commuted for divorce and perpetual imprisonment. 
John Casimir took for his second wife Margaret, a princess of 
Brunswick, .but died without issue in 1633. He founded the 
Gymnasium, or academy at Coburg; and was succeeded by a 
younger brother, who also died without children, in 1634. 
The estates now devolved on the house of Saxe- Weimar ; 
they were much desolated during the thirty years’ war, but 
were preserved to William by his younger brother Bernard, 
‘the celebrated General of Gustavus Adolphus, John Ernest 
succeeded his father, Duke William, in the principality of 
Weimar, during the year 1662, and died in 1683. William 
Ernest adopted for his coadjutor first his brother John Ernest, 
and secondly his son Ernest Augustus ; probably from a con- 
scious deficiency of intellect: this son survived his father, but 
died without issue in 1748. | 
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The houses of Saxe-Gotha, Saxe-Coburg, Saxe-Meinungen, 
Saxe-Romhild, Saxe-Eisenberg, Saxe-Hildburghausen, are 
severally treated, and finally the house of Saxe-Coburg- 
Saalfeld. We will extract this concluding pedigree, to which 
the others are only preparatory, but from each of which this 
stream derives some portion of tributary water. 


© House of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld. 


¢ John Ernest, seventh son of Ernest the Pious, was the founder 
of this house, originally called Saxe-Saalfeld, till, upon obtaining 
the principality of Coburg, it assumed the above title. 

‘ Christian Ernest and Francis Josias governed jointly after the 
death of their father in 1729, till the decease of Christian Ernest, 
in 1757, left his brother the sole possessor. He died in 1764. 

‘ Ernest Frederic, d. 1800. 

‘ Francis Frederic Anthony, married firstly, in 1776, Ernestina 
Frederica Sophia, daughter of Duke Ernest Frederic Charles, of 
Saxe-Hildburghausen, who died in the same year ; and secondly in 
1777, Augusta Carolina Sophia, daughter of Count Henry XXIV. 
Reuss. of Ebersdorf, by whom he had issue : 

‘ Ernest Anthony Charles Lewis, the reigning duke born 
Jan. 2. 1784» succeeded his father, Dec. 3. 1806. 

‘ © His brothers and sisters are ; — 

‘ Sophia Frederica Carolina Louisa, born Aug. 18.1778, and 
married in'1804 to Count Mensdorf, a colonel in the Austrian 
service. 

* Antoinette Ernestina Amelia, born Aug. 19. 1779, married in 
1798.to Charles Alexander Frederic, brother to the King of Wir- 
temberg, a General in the Russian service, and governor of Livonia, 
Esthonia,: and Courland. | 

‘ Juliana Henrietta Ulrica, born Sept. 23. 1781, married in 1796 
to the Grand-duke Constantine of Russia, when she assumed the 
name of Anne Feodorowna. 

‘ Ferdinand George Augustus, born March 28. 1785. 

* € Maria Louisa Victoria, born Aug. 17.1786, married in 1803 
to Prince Emich Charles, of Leiningen, by whom she has been 
left a widow. 

‘ Leopold George Christian Frederic, born Dec. 16. 1790, mar- 
oa May 2. 1816, to her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte of 

ales.’ 


To the genealogical history succeeds a lively biographical 
memoir, from which also we shall select some information. 


‘ We have seen that all the ducal houses of Saxony are branches 
of the elder or Ernestine line, which, without regard to primo- 
geniture, long retained the custom of dividing the possessions left 
by the father among all his sons. In process of time, however, 
the law of primogeniture began to be adopted, but it was not in- 
troduced into the house of Saxe-Coburg till the reign of Francis 
Josias, in the middle of the eighteenth century. 

‘ This 
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‘ This prince, the great grandfather of the reigning duke, was 
respected by his aaakbene as a man of the highest integrity, and 
beloved by his subjects as an excellent sovereign. These qualities 
caused him to be intrusted with the guardianship of some of the 

rinces of the kindred houses of Saxony during their minority. 
He had four sons. The eldest, who succeeded him, married the 
Princess Sophie Antoinette, sister to the celebrated Prince Ferdi- 
nand of Brunswick, as also to the Queen of Denmark, to the con- 
sort of Frederic the Great, and to the grandmother of the present 
King of Prussia. By this union the house of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld 
became nearly allied to most of the reigning families in Europe, 
to which it was not previously related. Its connections were still 
farther extended by the marriage of the two daughters of this 
prince, the elder, Sophia, to the Duke of ae Cy Schwerin, 
(by whom she was mother to the present duke, ) and the younger, 
Amelia, to Alexander, Margrave of Brandenburg-Anspach and 
Bayreuth. 

‘ The three younger sons of Duke Francis Josias devoted them- 
selves to the profession of arms. Prince Christian, the elder, 
entered into the Austrian service, and during the seven years’ war 
attained to considerable military distinctions, when ill health com- 
pelled him to quit the army and return to Coburg. 

‘ Adolphus, the third son, fell whilst very young, as colonel of 
a Saxon regiment of carbineers in the first Silesian war. 

‘ The fourth and youngest of these brothers was Frederic Josias, 
the celebrated commander of the allied armies at the commence- 
ment of the war of the French revolution. He entered at the be- 
ginning of the seven years’ war into the Austrian service. Though 
then very young, the Empress-queen, Maria Theresa, intrusted him 
with the command of the Anspach regiment of cuirassiers. He 
signalized himself by his courage in various engagements, and was 
wounded in the battle of Collin. Highly esteemed by the imperial 
court for his mild amiable character, his valour, probity, and 
talents, he soon arrived at promotions and honours. Both in Gal- 
licia and Hungary, where he was invested with the chief military 
command, an appointment of very great importance, he was be- 
loved and respected ; indeed his memory is still revered by the 
Hungarians, who have not forgotten the protection which he af- 
forded, to the utmost of his power, to the numerous Protestants 
resident in that country. When the Emperor Joseph II. com- 
menced the last Turkish war, he assembled a particularly fine 
army, of near 100,000 men, and directed his efforts to the reduction 
of Belgrade. This army was commanded under the Emperor, by 
Field-marshal Laudohn. The Prince of Coburg was placed at the 
head of a corps of 18,000 men, destined partly to cover the grand 
army, and partly to make a diversion in Wallachia and Moldavia, 
by which also it was designed to establish a communication with 
the Russians, whose main force was engaged with Oczakow, and 
some other fortresses. At the same time that the Prince was de- 
tached with his corps from the Austrian grand army, general 
Suworoff was detached with the like views from the Russian. The 
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service upon which these two distinguished commanders were sent 
soon produced an intimate friendship between them, which death 
alone interrupted. To them belongs the glory of the highly bril- 
liant campaign which brought the war to such a speedy termin- 
ation. Continually united in their operations, they reduced the whole 
of Moldavia and Wallachia, and repeatedly vanquished the army 
ofthe Grand-vizier, though four times as strong as their own. The 
most decisive of these victories occurred at Focksan and Marti- 
nestie, While Coburg and Suworoff were thus gaining victory 
after victory, and deciding the issue of the war, the imperial grand 
army had uselessly lost the flower of its troops in unimportant 
actions, and by disease; and was therefore necessitated to relin- 

uish the honour of the campaign to Prince Frederic Josias alone. 

e Emporor then — the Prince to conduct the negotiations 
for peace with the Porte, and rewarded his services with the rank 
of field-marshal and the grand cross of the order of Maria Theresa, 
instituted for military merit, —a distinction the more valuable on 
account of the difficulty of earning it, and the sparing hand with 
which it is conferred. 

* About this time commenced the war of the French revolution 
and the troubles in the Netherlands. Leopold, who had now 
ascended the imperial throne, summoned the Prince of Coburg to 
the chief command of the allied army in the Netherlands, on which 
occasion the Prince was also nominated field-marshal of the empire. 
With this appointment no commander except the Archduke Charles 
alone has since been invested. The campaign of the Prince, though 
obstructed by various difficulties, partly thrown in the way by the 
court of Vienna itself, was nevertheless attended with the best 
success against the French. The young Emperor Francis II. ho- 
noured the Prince with his confidence in a high degree; at the 
same time the latter found means to keep up the best understanding 
with the rest of the allies —a circumstance universally acknow- 
ledged at the time, and which must still be remembered by the 
Duke of York, and many English officers under his command. 

‘ The vietory of Nedrwioden, the reduction of Valenciennes, 
and other achievements of Prince Frederic, are too well known 
to need recapitulation. The Emperor Francis, who quitted the 
army about this period, rewarded him with the diamond-star of 
the order of Maria Theresa, which had been last worn by-.the 
renowned Laudohn. : 

‘ How terrible the name of Prince Frederic had become to the 
republican French, is evinced by the well-known form of accus- 
ation : Complice de Pitt et Coburg — a form which sealed the doom 
of thousands of unfortunate victims, and in which democracy asso- 
ciated together the names of those whom it considered as its two 
most dangerous enemies.’ 


From this truly anti-gallican stock descends the illustrious 
personage whose own eacemmente are related in the remain- 
ing part of the memoir; the details are too many for our 
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necessarily narrow limits: but the concluding portrait well 
deserves to be exhibited to national attention. 


_ © Though the preceding biographical notices would, without any 
further observations, furnish the attentive observer with a correct 
outline of this Prince's character, yet the delineation of his moral 
qualities is wanting to complete a most attractive and interesting 
cture. 
me In his carly youth, he manifested an excellent understanding 
and a tender wt § a benevolent heart. As he advanced in years he 
displayed a strong attachment to literary and scientific pursuits, 
ant een at that time all his actions were marked with dignified 
ity and unusual moderation. His propensity to walk was 
seconded by the efforts of an excellent instructor, and as he re- 
meained a stranger to all.those dissipations with which persons. of 
his age and rank are commonly indulged, his attainments, so 
early as his fifteenth year, were very extensive. His extraor- 
dinary capacity particularly unfolded itself in the study of the 
languages, history, mathematics, botany, music, and drawing, in 
which last he has made a proficiency that would be creditable to a 
professor. 

‘ The vicissitudes which he was so early destined to experience, 
seem only to have contributed to preserve the purity of his morals; 
and they have certainly had a most powerful influence in the 
developement of that rare moderation, that ardent love of justice, 
and that manly firmness which are the predominant traits in the 
character of this Prince, 

* Necessitated in like manner at so early an age to attend to a 
variety of diplomatic business, he acquired partly in this school, 
and partly in his extensive travels, a thorough knowledge of men 
in all their relations; and though his experience has not always 
been of the most agreeable species, still it has not been able to 
warp the kindness and benevolence of his nature.’ 


This volume may be read with amusement and consulted 
with utility: thedryness of genealogical detail being frequently 
enlivened. by anecdotes, characteristic of the times in which 
the several personages flourished. Perhaps, however, some- 
thing of credulity marks the selection: ghost-stories, and 
other marvellous relations, from which philosophical criticistn 
would turn aside, being indulgently inserted: but the tra- 
ditional fables, the grandmother’s hearsays, of a family, will 
often assist the poet, and especially the dramatist, to give 
interest and costume to the themes which he chuses to 
celebrate. 

An elegant portrait of the hero if prefixed, besides the 
engravings already mentioned. : 
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Art. VIII. The History of the Small-pox. By James Moore, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons of London, Surgeon 
of the Second Regiment of Life Guards, and Director of the - 
National Vaccine Establishment. 8vo. pp.320. 12s. Boards: 
Longman and Co. 


I* a dedication to Dr. Jenner, the author observes that his 

zeal for vaccination has induced him to write the history of 
the small-pox, in order that the public may have an oppor- 
tunity of contrasting its baneful effects with the benign con- 
sequences of cow-pox. As he has already appeared as one of 
the most successful defenders of the latter disease, we admit the 
propriety of the office which he has now assumed; and we 
agree with him in thinking that this volume will tend to 
promote the object which he proposes to himself. The first: 
four chapters are purely historical, containing a discussion 
concerning the origin of the disease, and an account of the 
manner in which it spread over the different parts of the globe, 
after its unequivocal appearance in Arabia in the seventh 
century. Before this period, it seems not to have been known 
either in Europe or in Africa, nor in the western parts of 
Asia; since the different expressions, which some learned men. 
have supposed to refer to small-pox, are very vague and in- 
determinate ; while, on the other hand, we may venture to 
assert that the actual prevalence of such a disease must have 
been recognized by clear marks of distinction, and been too 
notorious to leave any-doubt of its existence. 

On searching, however, into the remote annals of the 
Chinese history, some reason appears for supposing that the 
small-pox has been long known in that extensive empire, and. 
in the neighbouring islands of Japan. Some old documents 
are produced, which speak of its existence a great while 
before the Christian zera, and in which ‘a description is given of 
the fever, the eruption of pustules, their increase, suppuration, 
flattening, and crusting.’ It is farther stated that the practice 
of inoculation was used in very remote ages, the operation 
being performed by placing some of the dried purulent matter 
up the nostrils; and we are also informed that ‘in Hindostan, 
according to the traditions of the Bramins, the small-pox is 
of immense antiquity.’ In India, every thing is veiled in 
fable; and it requires great skill and consummate caution to 
develope the truth from the mysteries with which it ‘is inter- 
mixed: but we are told that the antient Sanscrit contains 
several names for the small-pox, and that a goddess was in- 
vented whose especial province was to watch over the disease. 
It would seem, however, that the ravages of small-pox were 
confined to certain districts of India, or at least were of rare 
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occurrence in those parts which were first invaded by the 
Europeans; because, when the Dutch and the Portuguese 
made their original settlements, they were not aware of its 
having Brevioully existed among the natives; though we may 
perhaps, in some degree, account for this fact by the consi- 
deration that the disposition and habits of the early inhabit- 
ants led them to hold little intercourse with each other, while 
they were very much secluded from the rest of the world. 
Mr. Moore attempts to explain the causes which might pre- 
vent the communication of the disease from the orientalists to 
the other countries with which they had occasional con- 
nection; and it is rendered probable that the malady would be 
propagated to the Arabian ports on the Red Sea, which was 
in fact the situation where it unequivocally appeared, and 
whence it was disseminated over the western parts of the 
world. 

Notwithstanding the allegorical and mystical transaction in 
which the fact was concealed, little doubt can be entertained 
that the small-pox occurred at the siege of Mecca, about the 
middle of the sixth century; while we have reason for believ- 
ing that the measles made their appearance at the same time ; 
and, by a singular coincidence, the birth of Mohammed took 
place in the same year. ‘The widely extended system of 
warfare, in which the followers of this celebrated impostor 
were engaged shortly after this period, was well calculated to 
propagate the infection of these diseases, 


‘ The small-pox and measles certainly burst forth among the 
Arabs at a period most fatally favourable for their dissemination. 
For in the year 622, Mahomet began to collect the wandering 
tribes, whom he led forth inflamed with fanatic fury, and conta- 
minated with disease, against the surrounding nations. The num- 
bers killed by the Arabian scimitars are usually exaggerated, to 
adorn their victories; but the greater multitudes who silently 
perished by diseases are rarely noticed. 

‘ After the death of Mahomet, the enthusiasm which he had 
kindled continued to burn, and his successors, in a few years, 
conquered Persia and Syria, and spread the small-pox and measles 
through these extensive countries.’— 

‘ To follow the progress of the small-pox is to proceed with the 
history of the Arabs, who in the space of thirty years subdued 
Syria, Egypt, and Persia. And as these gn yee in their mi- 
litary expeditions, moved in great bodies, and established them- 
selves with their plural wives, children, and slaves, in the subjected 
countries, the Seated the small-pox and measles wherever 
they went. But the love of conquest augments with enjoyment. 
The Saracens, unsatiated with ravaging the most charming 
provinces of Asia, were inflamed with the desire of possess- 
ing Europe also. Constantinople guarded the northern — 
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whose inhabitants retained the name of Romans, though they durst 
not .eneamp without their walls. But by surpassing the Arabians 
in art, they burnt their fleet with Greek fire, and compelled them 
to raise the siege. Thus the Mahometan empire was bounded. by 
the Hellespont, and that entrance for the small-pox into Europe 
was barred up. And this was done so effectually, that it appears by 
Nonus, a physician who lived at Constantinople in the middle of 
the roth century, that the small-pox and measles were unknown 
even then. 

‘ In spite of this cheek, the Arabians carried their arms east- 
ward ; the smallpox accompanied the Koran, and attacked some 
of the Saracen monarchs. For three of the early caliphs were 
pitted with small-pox, two had a white spot on each of their 
ayes: probably from the same cause, and one fell a victim to this 

isease. 


It will not be necessary for us to accompany the author 
through his detail of the gradual introduction of the disease 
into the different parts of Europe: but he has collected many 
interesting documents on the subject, and has shewn consi~ 
derable acuteness in the application of the scattered observ- 
ations of various writers to the object of his work. We shall 
notice only one circumstance, that it seems to have been the 
small-pox with which Charles VIII. was attacked, on his 
expedition for the conquest of Naples at the end of the fifteenth. 
century. 

Having now traced. the account of the origin and progress 
of small-pox, we enter, in the fifth chapter, on a detail cf the 
various theories that have been formed, and the plans of 
treatment that have been successively adopted. The nar- 
rative is arranged into pericds, the first oceupying the time 
from the appearance of the disease in Arabia to the fifteenth 
century; the second, from the fifteenth to the middle of the 
seventeenth century; and afterward the practice adopted by 
Sydenham and still supported to our own times. During the 
first of these periods, we do not expect much rational hypo- 
thesis or correct reasoning; yet we are indebted to the writers. 
who then flourished, especially the Arabians, for an account 
of the phenomena of the disease, which. is. tolerably correet 
and characteristic; and, if their mode of treatment was net 
very efficacious, it was on the whole less decidedly bad than 
that of many of their successors. During the second period, 
when the theories prevailed which Mr. Moore designates by 
the title of ‘fire, philosophy, and the alexipharmic treat- 
ment,’ we are compelled to admit that the interference of the 
medical.art. must have been injurious. One of the best in- 
formed writers of this age was. Sennert, who practised at the 
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the false doctrines: of his predecessors, and disearded much of 
the astrological and alchemical reasoning which was: fashion- 
able among his contemporaries; yet; respecting the manage- 
ment of small-pox, he lays down the most fatal doctrines : 


‘ Sennert was cautious of bleeding, and adverse to the exhi- 
bition of purgatives; and painful it is to relate that he con- 
sidered the great indication was to expel the noxious humour by 
perspiration. 

‘ To accomplish which, he recommended decoctions of figs, 
and of various seeds and plants supposed to possess suderific pro- 
perties. And when these failed, other drugs and compounds, which 
were termed alexipharmics, were had recourse to. Among these 
the bezoar, the coral and pearls, though costly, were very inno- 
cent: but the mithridate and Venice treacle were efficacious 
medicines : yet, as their real powers were little understood, it may 
‘be doubted if much advantage accrued from their exhibition. He 
lastly directs ‘“‘ that while using the above medicines, every at- 
tention is to be paid, especially in winter, to hinder the admission 
of cold air. ‘The patient is therefore to be tended in a warm 
chamber, and carefully covered up; lest by closing the pores of 
the skin, the efforts of nature should be impeded, the humors 
should be repelled, and the matter which ought to be driven 
out should be retained: from. which anxiety, fever, and all the 
other symptoms would be augmented, to the imminent danger of 
the patient.” ’ 


The history of the introduction of inoculation into this 
country by Lady Mary Wortley Montague, the virulent op- 
position which it had to encounter, its very slow progress, and 
the injurious effects which were produced by the influence of 
false hypotheses, are detailed in an interestg manner. Mr. 
Moore gives the following account of the nature of the oper- 
ation, as it was practised about the middle of the last century ; 
premising that a violent controversy had taken place respect- 
ing the use of purgatives : 


‘ The election made by different practitioners of the medicires 
of this class was various. In America, a combination of calomei 
and antimony became a favourite composition, and was thence 
transferred to England. And besides purgatives, emetics, bleed- 
ing, blisters, opiates, and nervous drugs, were all in use to combat 
the fever and convuleive fits, which sometimes ensued after inocu- 
lation. It was also the established practice then to confine the 
patients to their beds, and to encourage perspiration. The sores 
from inoculation frequently required much attention: they were 
always painful, and as the discharge was encouraged, they usually 
remained open during five or six weeks, and often longer. 

‘ Inoculation had therefore become a very serious affair > for the 
preparatory treatment lasted commonly a month, and medical at. 
tendance was requisite for five or six weeks longer: and though 
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occasional disasters were palliated, they could not be wholly con+ 
cealed. Families, in moderate circumstances, and timid mothers, 
were not therefore very easily induced to incur.the expence and 
risk of such a process. Consequently, the practice of inoculation, 
though widely diffused, was in a great measure confined to the 
opulent. In London, it was more generally practised than else- 
where; and four or five hundred poor people were likewise an- 
nually inoculated in the Small-pox Hospital. The practice in 
Scotland had been resumed at Dumfries in 1733, and was gradu- 
ally extended to Edinburgh, and to the most remote cities. It ap- 
red from a calculation made by Professor Monro in 1765, that 
etween five and six thousand persons had been: inoculated in the 
whole of Scotland, in thirty-one years ; which, on an average, was 
one hundred and eight annually : and the fatal cases amounted to 
one in seventy-eight. Nothing therefore could be more vain than 
the expectations of those who imagined that such a system could 
ever be universally adopted.’ 


About this period, a great improvement took place in the 
method of managing the operation, which was effected in the 
first instance bw the Suttons. Both the disease itself was ren- 
dered less dangerous to the individual and the practice was 
much more extensively diffused: yet a very unfortunate con- 
sequence on the — state of society was produced ; viz. 
that, by keeping the contagion always alive, a great number 
of deaths from small-pox actually ensued : 


‘ The confession that must be made is mortifying to a profes- 
sional man: for, according to such records as we possess, it ap- 
pears, that in spite of all medical exertion, the mortality of 
small-pox had progressively augmented. It has been made evi- 
dent by calculations from the bills of mortality of the city of 
London, renowned for medical science, that at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, about one-fourteenth part of the inhabitants 
died of the small-pox. And, during the last thirty years of that 
century, when the practice in small-pox was highly improved, 
the mortality by that disease had augmented to one-tenth. 

‘ The annual loss of lives by small-pox in Great Britain and 
Ireland in this latter — was separately calculated -by two 
able physicians, and the result laid before a Committee of the 
House of Commons. The one estimated the numbers at 34,260, 
adding that he believed those deaths to be under the truth. The 
other physician made them amount to 36,000.’ 


This statement, of the truth of which no reasonable doubt 
can be entertained, affords the strongest argument for the 
substitution of the vaccine instead of the variolous inocula- 
tion; and, when we farther reflect that, in this latter oper- 
ation, even if conducted on the most improved plan, death 
sometimes ensued: and occasionally very unpleasant conse- 
quenoes of a different kind, we cannot feel sufficiently grateful 
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for the benefits which we have it in our power to obtain from 
the cow-pox.. — We shall conclude with recommending Mr. 
Moore’s work to all our medical readers, and even to those 
who are not immediately connected with the profession, as 
containing a -o fund of curious and interesting information, 
conveyed in a clear and lively manner. 





ArwIX. Memoirs of the Life of the Rev. Richard Price, D.D. 
F.R.S. By William Morgan, F.R.S. 8vo. pp. 189. 6s. 
Boards. Hunter. 


Wwe known as the name of Dr. Price has been for so 

many years, and much as he has been respected for his 
talents and his virtues, the public cannot fail to welcome an 
account of his life from the pen of his nephew, whose own 
name is also not new in the annals of literature and science. 
It will give us pleasure to make a brief abstract of the in- 
formation which he has communicated to us. 

We learn that the amiable subject of these memoirs was 
born 23d Feb. 1723, at Tynton, in the parish of Langeinor, in 
the county of Glamorgan; his father being minister to a con- 
gregation of Protestant Dissenters at Bridgend in the same 
county, and so deeply tinctured with Calvinistic principles, that 
the liberal and enlightened spirit which the son displayed 
throughout his life can be in no degree attributed to paternal 
admonition. Indeed, having one day discovered his son 
reading a volume of Clarke’s sermons, he wasso much exaspe- 
rated by this supposed contamination of the youth’s orthodoxy 
that he threw the book into the fire. This feeling actuated 
him still farther; and, at his death in 1739, he bequeathed 
almost the whole of his property to another and more favoured 
son; so that the subject of these memoirs, with his mother and 
five more children, was left in circumstances of considerable 
embarrassment. 

At the age of eighteen years, Richard Price left Wales for 
the metropolis; where he was admitted into the academy, 
which Mr. Coward had founded for the education of Dis- 
senters. Here he devoted himself with ardour to the pursuit 
of knowlege, and obtained a great proficiency in mathematical 
science and theological literature. On quitting this academy, 
Mr. Price resided during nearly thirteen years as chaplain in 
the family of Mr. Streatfield, at Stoke Newington ; some- 
times officiating in different dissenting congregations, par- 
ticularly in that of the Old Jewry, to which Dr. Chandler was 
then minister. On one of these occasions, the Doctor re- 
proved the manner of his clerical auxiliary as bemg charac- 
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terized by too much vehemence, and deficient in the requisite . 
modesty. It is probable that a little envy at the populari 
which Mr. Price was acquiring lurked at the bottom of this 
reproof: but it is certain that the reproof itself made a strong 
and undesirable impression on his sensitive temperament ; 
his subsequent delivery being marked rather by a chilling 
languor than a redundant animation. ‘This alteration ren- 
dered him less popular in the pulpit, and, during a consider- 
able interval in his ministry, diminished the number of his 
auditors and weakened the effect of his preaching. 

In 1756, the pecuniary circumstances of Mr. Price were 
improved by a legacy bequeathed to him by Mr. Streatfield, 
a by some property which had been left to him by his 
uncle. ‘The amount of this latter benefaction might probably 
have been greater, if the orthodoxy of the nephew had made 
a nearer approximation to that of the uncle: but the latter, 
having on one occasion discovered that his nephew did not 

uiesce in the proper divinity of Jesus Christ, declared that | 
« he had rather see him transformed into a pig, than that he 
should have been brought upto be a dissenting minister without 
believing in the aa Mr. Price moved his residence to 
Newington Green in the year 1758, having married a lady of 
the name of Blundell in the previous year; and about ‘this 
time he published his treatise on the Foundation of Morals, 
which introduced him to the acquaintance of several] persons 
of literary eminence ; — to that of Dr. Adams, of Pembroke | 
College, Oxford, Dr. Douglas the late Bishop of Salisbury, 
and David Hume. 

Mr. Price appears to have been always forcibly impressed 
with a devout sense of the duties which belong to the minis- 
terial office: but, at this period, he seems to have considered 
other studies as a sort of unauthorized deduction from: the 
time which onght to be occupied by more sacred contempla- | 
tion. Hence, duriyg the first few years of his residence at | 
Newington |Green the devoted himself almost wholly to the 
composition of sermons, and the toils of theological disquisi- 
tion. In 1762 he aecepted an invitation to succeed Dr. 

Benson, as evening-preacher in Poor-Jewry-lane: but, net- 
withstanding this accession to his ecclesiastical labours, he ap- 
pears to:have been so much discouraged by the apathy of his 
auditors, (a great part.of whom he mentions, on one occasion, 
to have fallen asleep while he was preaching on the future 
judgment,) that he had ‘ determined to give up preaching 
altogether, from an idea that his talents were totally unfit for 
the office of a public speaker.’ 
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He now again endeavoured to console himself for the real or 
supposed inefficacy of his labours in the pulpit, by addressing a 
r and more attentive auditory from the pulpit of the press. 

In 1767 he published four dissertations on Private Prayer, —on 
Providence,—on the Junction of virtuous Men in the heavenly 
State, —and on Historical Evidence and Miracles ; — the 
latter dissertation being designed as a refutation of Mr. 
Hume’s arguments against the credibility of miraculousevents. - 

The mathematical sciences also now occupied his mind; 
and he wrote a paper which was published in the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society in 1763, and another which 
was inserted in the volume for the following year. His repu- 
tation as a mathematician was raised so high by these two 
communications to that learned body, that he was invited by 
the booksellers to superintend the publication of a complete 
edition of Sir Isaac Newton’s works: but, though his mind 
was perhaps on the whole better fitted for mathematical cal- 
culation than even for theological research, he appears, from 
a nice and highly commendable sense of professional duty, 
always to have regarded his philosophical as subordinate to 
his religious pursuits. Hence the composition of sermons, in 
ene period of his life, almost exclusively engrossed his atten- 
tion; and his excursions into the region of the mathematics 
were consequently rather brief and desultory. 

The Dissertations on Providence, and on the Re-union of 
the Just in a State of Blessedness, introduced Mr. Price to an 
acquaintance with the Earl of Shelburne, afterward Marquis 
fLeuiddan, who had then lately lost his wife; and the state 
ef whose mind was rendered peculiarly fitted for the perusal of 
any work of the devotional and consolatory kind which, like 
the dissertations of Mr. Price, was not a mere flimsy assem- 
blage of common-places, but invigorated by argument, and 
beaming with the rays of superior intelligence. This ac- 
quaintance with Lord Shelburne appears to have been matured 
by a subsequent intercourse into muelrfriendly regard ; which 
was certainly augmented by the works which Mr. Price 
afterward produced on some important questions of political 
economy. 

In some observations which Mr. Price made on the proper 
method of calculating \the values of contingent reversions, 
communicated to the Royal Society in the year 1770, he de- 
tected an error in the calculations of De Moivre, which we 
mention because Mr. Morgan says that it was accompanied 
by the following singular circumstance. Mr. Price’s amiable 
diffidence in his own abilities led him, for some time, to sup- 
pose that the error, which he had detected in De Moivre, was 
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owing to a defect in his own calculations ; and this idea caused 
him to revolve the question, over and over again, with such an 
intensity of intellectual application, ‘ that the colour of his 
hair, which was naturally black, became changed in different 
parts of his head into spots of perfect white.’ 

The Treatise on Reversionary Payments, which was first pub- 
lished in 1769, and which contained an essay on Public Credit 
and the National Debt, demonstrated that Mr. Price’s capabili- 
ties of becoming useful were not confined to the precincts of the 
pulpit, or to those of theological disquisition. This work led 
to the establishment of institutions for the insurance of life, on 
more equitable principles than had hitherto prevailed; and 
it also forcibly directed the attention of statesmen to the im- 
portant question of providing means for the liquidation of the 
national debt. Though the sinking-fund was never insti- 
tuted in the manner that he would have recommended as the 
most efficacious for the extinction of the debt, yet it cannot 
be doubted that Mr. Pitt’s adoption even of the plan with the 
smallest degree of counteracting velocity was owing to the co- 
gent reasoning of Dr. Price*, and to the broad blaze of 

ight which he had thrown on the subject. It is not a little 
remarkable that one of his temperate and truly patriotic pub- 
lications on the national debt was stigmatized, by the short- 
sighted selfishness or malignant bigotry of the period in which 
it appeared, as “ visionary, impracticable, and sedztious :” but 
time, which dissipates the delusions of opinion, and confirms 
the deductions of reason, has long shewn the fallacy and in- 
justice of this misrepresentation and abuse. The whole of the 
national debt, which had been accumulated up to the end of 
the American war, has already been cancelled by the sinking- 
fund; and, though the country is now involved in a debt 
of nearly three times that amount, owing to the lavish expen- 
diture of the late war, yet, if we should be permitted to enjoy 
another peace of the same duration as that which took place 
in the administration of Sir Robert Walpole in England. and 
of Cardinal Fleury in France, the present sinking-fund 
would be found to possess powers fully equal to the reduction 
of the debt within very moderate limits, and without any vio- 
lation of the national faith. If any one circumstance, more 
than another, has tended to exalt this nation in the eyes of 
Europe, and to raise us to a height of moral pre-eminence which 
no ee people ever attained, it is the uniform constancy with 
which we have preserved our national credit. 





_ * In this year (1769), the University of Glasgow conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity on Mr. Price. 
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As the writings, therefore, of Dr. Price have certainly tended 
to strengthen public credit, they have thus had more effect in 
promoting the general good than usually follows the studious 
speculations and reficctive researches of any retired men: 
but, if the national reward of an individual were to be appor- 
tioned to the degree in which he advanced the welfare of his 
country, Dr. Price never received any thing like his due share 
of recompence, being left only to that highest solace of vir- 
tue, the self-satisfaction which it diffuses through the mind. 
When Mr. Pitt adopted one of the least efficient of the plans 
which Dr. Price had recommended for the relief of public 
credit and the diminution of the debt, that minister appro- 
priated to himself the merit of the measure, instead of bestow- 
ing the praise where alone it was due; yet the following 
letter, which he had previously written to the Doctor, will 
prove the high value and importance which he attached to his 
correspondent’s judgment and opinions on this subject: 

‘¢¢ Dear Sir, 

‘ « The subject of the papers which I inclose will, I am sure, 
be an apology for the liberty I take in troubling you, and in re- 
questing your opinion upon them. When you have had sufficient 
leisure to consider them, I should be greatly obliged to you if you 
will allow me to hope for the pleasure of seeing you at any time 
that is convenient to you.—The situation of the revenue certainly 
makes this the time to establish an effectual sinking fund. The 
general idea of converting the three per cents. into a fund bearing 
a higher rate of interest, with a view to facilitate redemption, you 
have on many occasions suggested, and particularly in the papers 
you were so good to send me last year. ‘The rise of the stocks 
has made a material change since that period, and I am inclined 
to think something like the plan I now send you may be more 
adapted to the present circumstances. ‘There may be, I believe, 
some inaccuracies in the calculations, but not such as to be very 
material. Before I form any decisive opinion, I wish to learn your 
sentiments upon it; and shall think myself obliged to you for any 
improvement you can suggest, if you think the principle a right 
one; or for any other proposal, which from your knowledge of the 
subject you may think preferable.” ’ 


Dr. Price was distinguished by a warm and sanguine tem- 
perament with respect to the future prospects of mankind. 
The two great events, therefore, which happened in his day, 
the revolutions m America and in France, excited his most 
ardent feelings, and made him anticipate such halcyon days as 
the world has never yet seen, and is not likely soon to witness. 
With respect to the French revolution, indeed, he beheld 
little more than the commencement of that awful drama on 
the great stage of human affairs; and that commencement 


was such as to dazzle the imagination and to exalt the hopes 
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of men whose philanthropy possessed less ardour than that of 
‘Dr. Price. The torrent of eloquent abuse, which Mr. Burke 
eonsequently heaped on the venerable advocate of freedom 
and of peace, will not readily be effaced from the minds of 
those who are acquainted with the history of that period: 
but, now. that the tempest of prejudice and of passion has 
away, the name of Price will be found to remain un- 
sullied by the obloquy which temporarily assailed it. 

“ While the North-American colonies were engaged in the 
conflict which terminated in the establishment of their inde- 
pendence, Dr. P. was in the habit of corresponding with Turgot, 
one of the.greatest financial ministers whom France ever pos- 
sessed. Under present circumstances, and at this distant period, 
when theveilwhich then obscured the view of these two reflecting 
philosophers has been removed, it may be curious to compare 
their different opinions on the same event, and to contrast the 
hopes of the one with the despondency of the other. In the 
American revolution, Dr. Price beheld the political rege- 

neration of Europe in its latent germ, and saw a cheering ra 
of bay beaming in one hemisphere that was finally to dif- 
fuse its light over the-other. He saw also, as he conceived, 
a train of benefits arising in the perspective of the future, 
among which was a deliverance from the oppression of despo- 
tism and the scourge of war. The views of 'Turgot, however, 
were less irradiated by the brilliant forms of enthusiastic hope : 
whatever might be the issue of the American contest, he did 
not behold in it the incipient germ of European liberty ; and 
he appears (alas! too justly) to have considered the cessation 
of war among nations. as a chimerical supposition. His words, 
which are quoted by Mr. Morgan, will be read with interest 
by those who have been accustomed to contemplate the 
Seintnaned scene of human affairs during the last half-century. 
“ Je ne vous parle plus.des Américains ; car, quelque soit le 
dénouement de cette guerre, jai un peu perdu l’espérance de voir 
sur la terre une nation vraiment libre, et vivant sans guerre. 
Ce spectacle est reservé 2 des siécles bien éloignés.” ; 
r. John Adams, the American ambassador to this country, 
who was.another of Dr. Price’s correspondents, regarded the 
French revolution .at the commencement with gloomy forebod- 
ing, rather than any pleasurable anticipation ; and, with more 
truth than usually accompanies political speculations, he fore- 
told:the destruction of a million of human beings as the pro- 
bable result. Before this work of havoc had made any progress, 
the mortal part of Dr. Price had been consigned to the grave; 
and he expired ere the sad realities of French revolutionary 
history had time to dissipate his glowing visions respecting the 
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political destiny of mankind. The following is the account 
which Mr. Morgan has given of the closing scene in the life 
of his respectable uncle : 


‘In the beginning of February, 1791, he attended the funeral 
of a friend to Bunhill-fields without feeling much inconvenience 
from being exposed to the air in that cold season ofthe year, though 
he observed on his return that ‘this method of conducting funerals a 
was the sure way of sending the living after the dead.” In the 
course of a month he ssendol he remains of another friend to the 
same place, and on this occasion the event unfortunately proved the 
truth of his late observation. Having staid some time to speak over 
the grave with no effectual covering to secure him from the inclem- 
ency of the weather, he was seized in the afternoon with shivering 
and other symptoms offever, which on the following day increased so 
much as to render it necessary to have recourse to medical assist- 
ance. His disorder, however, did not appear to be very alarming, 
and had so far abated in the course of about ten days as to enab 
him to ride out in a carriage for the benefit of the air, by which 
he expressed himself to be so much refreshed, that his friends were 
encouraged to entertain the fond hope of his speedy and complete 
recovery. But, alas! this hope was soon dispelled — other symp- 
toms succeeded to those of his first disorder, which, if not imme- 
diately removed, threatened the most fatal consequences. On the 
next morning after his ride he was seized with a complaint in the 
neck of the bladder, which, having resisted all internal remedies, 
was relieved only by surgical assistance. But this relief was 
merely temporary — the cause of the disorder still remained — and 
the repetition of the operation became necessary. At first, re- 
course was had to it only two or three times a day; but the pain 
and irritation continually increasing, the repetition became more 
frequent, till at last the surgeon was hardly gone from the bed-side 
before he was sent for again to give another moment's relief to his 
afficted patient. These dreadful agonies were borne for a month 
nearly, with a resignation which never uttered a sigh nor a mur- 
mur; and to the last hour of his life this good man retained the 
same placid and benevolent temper of mind which prevailed 
throughout the whole course of it ; and when the last attempt was 
made to relieve him without effect, he gently reclined himself upon 
his bed — observing that all was now over ; and though the irri 
tation continued for some hours-after, he never expressed a wish 
to have the attempt repeated. In this state he lay from six o'clock 
in the afternoon till midnight, the faculties of his mind still re- 
maining entire, but his strength gradually sinking. Soon after 
midnight an evident alteration took place, which denoted the 

eedy termination of all his sufferings; and a few minutes before 
three o’clock in the morning, having looked upon his nephew who | 
attended him, with apparent complacency, he drew some short 
inspirations and quietly breathed his last.’ 


The high opinion, which we entertain of the virtues and 
the talents of Dr. Price, will be very evident to those who 
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peruse these pages, and indeed cannot be new to any of our 
long established readers. ‘The memoirs with which Mr. Mor- 

has favoured us evince the good sense of the writer: but 
they would probably have been received with more interest, if 
they had exhibited a nearer view of Dr. Price’s social circle, and 
had contained more particulars of his domestic history. Those, 
however, who wish to regard him only as he was distinguished 
in his professional, his literary, and his political career, will be 
fully gratified by these authentic details: but even they will com- 
plain of the absence of an Index, or Table of Contents, by means 
of which a reference to any particular circumstance or period 
would, have been facilitated. — A volume of the Doctor’s ser- 
mons, subsequently a also by Mr. M., will be the sub- 
ject of a future article. 





Art. X. Enclytica, being the Outlines of a Course of Instruction 

on the Principles of Universal Grammar, as deduced in an 
Analysis of the Vernacular Tongue. 8vo. pp. 133. 6s. 
‘ Boards. Booth, &c. 


Cp Rear, like all human science, begins in experience. 
The phenomena of language must first be observed, 
then classed; and the truism, or form of expression which 
describes in general terms a mass or collection of these specific 
facts, is called a rule of grammar. ‘The grammar of a par- 
ticular tongue is the set of rules defining the practice of a 
given language: universal grammar is the set of rules common 
to all the varieties of human speech. We do not, therefore, 
wholly approve even the title-page of the present author, who 
professes in it to have here deduced the Principles of Universal 
Grammar from an Analysis of the Vernacular Tongue. With- 
out consulting and considering the comparative anatomy of 
many dialects, in a distinct stage of growth and advancement, 
the laws of universal grammar cannot be inferred, or compiled. 
Few topics are so incompletely examined in our best Ency- 
sonra as the philosophy of grammar. Indeed, the theory 
of languages is yet in its infancy; and a ig mistake, we 
apprehend, prevails respecting the nature of its origin and the 
course of its progress. Men are supposed to have begun 
with a single uniform tongue, which has since branched into 
many dissimilar ramifications: but we must be of opinion that 
language is instinctive, and was bestowed on man, not as a 
lesson only to be learned by rote and already pertect in all its 
parts, but as a faculty, liable to be diversely exercised by 
any two human beings. Any mother and child would soon 
agree on the words necessary to their intercourse, but these 
words. might differ in every family. Any brothers would soon 
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concert a reciprocally intelligible vocabulary, but persons in 
the next village would probably contrive a distinct nomen- 
clature. It is by collecting the children of neighbouring huts, 
and the families of contiguous villages, that the words invented 
by each become the common property of all: for, as we have 
checetel on a former occasion, language is, confluent, not 
diffuent. If by political arrangement several tribes were 
united into a nation, a language pervading the whole incor- 
poration would result from the fributary conversation of each: 
while, if an empire were dissolved by anarthy, every province 
would slide back into a separate patois. In South-America 
(see Dolrighoffer), in Africa (see Mungo Park), and in New- 
Holland (see the letter of Palmer), a new language occurs at 
the distance of every day’s journey, or oftener: but, among 
nations which intercourse concatenates,, one language will 
overflow a hemisphere. Languages are every where numerous 
in proportion to the want of civilization; and an universal 
language can result only from the combination of the entire 
earth. 

This anonymous author’s first part, or chapter, treats of 
the gradual formation of speech. He supposes that names, or 
nouns, were first invented: but we incline to think that inter- 
jections are the earliest sort of words. The easiest articulation, 
and consequently the first syllable uttered by children, is mah. 
In one language, this syllable becomes mamma, and signifies 
the breast ; in another, it becomes mama, and signifies the 
mother ; in a third, it becomes amme, and signifies the nurse ; . 
in a fourth, it becomes amma, and signifies to suck. In the 
mind of the child, this articulation is associated with the ap- 
proach of the action of sucking; and by accidental convention 
with the mother it becomes a verb or a noun, a person or a 
part of the body. Now in this primary state of the sound it 
is clearly an interjection: which, like ho! there! lo! hush! 
off! fie! paints an internal impression, and is not a definable 
portion of any affirmation. ‘Lhe onomatopeia, again, is an 
interjection, and is among the first words. Gush! cuckoo! 
baa! thunders! may serve alike for verb or substantive; for 
the name of the torrent or its motion, of the bird or its 
note, of the sheep or its bleat, of the crash or its action. 
Impersonal verbs border on interjections; and these. are 
classed, both by Adam Smith and by the present author, 
among the elements of language. It is moreover admitted 
here that all nouns are at first proper names ; and that anoun 
designated one individual, before it was by compact employed 
to designate other individuals of the same kind. Now every 
noun in the vocative case, in which state it probably originates, 
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is in fact an interjection, and describes an internal impression. 
It is as yet no portion of an affirmation. , 

We should perhaps regret the disuse of interjections by our 
dialogue-writers, novellists, and poets, since an interjection 
is often a picturesque and expressive term; and that inter- 
jection, which she frst appearance of any object tends to call 
forth from the human animal, is its most natural name. In 
Hebrew, the sparrow is called ¢sepur; in Greek, the owl is 
buas ; in Latin, the bell is tjntinnabulum; in French, the 
gurgle is glouglou ; in German, the wolf is wolff; all with an 
obvious imitation of their several sonorous characters: but 
the chirp, the wittawhoo, or the tingtang, when first mimicked 
by the human listener, was the imitation of an internal idea 

the ear, an echo of nature more or less exact, which in 
preportion to its precision might recommend itself to the 
adoption of others, and thus become a name; being never- 
theless, in its pristine form, a mere interjection, designating 
some internal affection of the utterer, affirming nothing, and 
denominating nothing. As, when we think of a quarrel, we 
tend to imitate the advancing gait. the scowling brow, the 
snorting nostril, and the clenching fist, of the angry man ; so, 
when we think of any sonorous object, we tend to imitate its 
voice or sound. In soliloquy, are prepared the future elements 
of dialogue. The human eh 4 has a certain pleasure in 
chattering, or making a noise with the organs of speech: 
boys whistle when they are alone, or mimic the notes of ani- 
mals; and articulate sounds are thus first prepared, then 
appropriated. 

The interjection, it may be observed, as easily slides into a 
verb as into a nqun. The first articulate mah of the child 
may as well signify Z suck, as signify breast or mother ; and 
accordingly in every language, the elementary verb, the 
fundamental auxiliary, signifies J suck. The Latin sum we 
conceive to be derived from sugere, sumus to be a contraction 
of sugimus, and sunt of sugunt ; and the other elementary verb, 
to be, appears to have been originally, in Latin, edo, es, est ; 
I eat, thou eatest, he eats, or 7s. he defective character of 
auxiliaries may be traced to their original significance. No- 
thing insulting, no claim of superiority, appears in J suck : 
but some such meaning might be couched in J eat. No con- 
temptuous but a respectful feeling is associated with thou eatest, 
and he eats: but the contrary might be insinuated in thou 
suckest, he sucks. Hence es and est become the second and 
third persons of sem. 

In like manner, the English Z am is etymologically con- 
nected with amme, nurse: but the English ¢o de is probably 
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derived from bey, the lap, and means J rest, thou restest, he 
rests; the participle deen signifying in the lap. In Persian, 
am is the auxiliary, and the root of the pronoun for the first 
person, which we call me, my, mine:—-in Sanskreet, the 
auxiliary ami is etymologically connected with amba, mother ; 
—and the igo, drink, of the Brazilian savage, supplies his 
aich igo, lam. Every where, the same filiation occurs. 

After having briefly discussed the origin of language, the 
4uthor proceeds to affirm (p. 8.) that all parts of speech are 
reducible to four; namely, nouns, verbs, modes,.and con- 
nectives. We object to the term Modes instead of adverbs, 
because it is inconvenient to employ in a new sense those 
technical words which have already been otherwise appro- 
priated.— The second part treats of comparative analogy. 
Much is said of the cases of Greek and Latin: substantives ; 
which are supposed, as by Gregory Sharpe, to have been 
formed by the coalescence, or post-position, of the article: — 
but how did the article obtain its cases? They must be con- 
cealed particles of the class which we call prepositions. For 
of man, to man, they write man-of, man-to: and this manner 
of spelling as one word the substantive and its preposition is 
called declining a noun. Adjectives are in some ———_ 
declinable, in others indeclinable; and nothing is gained by 
attaching inflections but a power of transposing them freely 
in composition. — Illustrations from the Sanskreet language 
are frequent in the notes to the present volume. 

We think that the English language is susceptible of two 
improvements in the inflection of its substantives. First, 
anomalous plurals might be abolished. We could as easily 
say oxes as foxes, or gooses as houses, and we could soon ac- 
custom ourselves to sheeps and fishes. Secondly, the genitive 
or possessive case might be written with the vowel z when it 
forms a separate syllable; as the witchis prayer, instead of the 
harsh elision, the wtch’s prayer. 

In the inflection of its adjectives, also, our language is open 
to improvement. The comparative inflection might be attached 
to polysyllables and participles. We are to say discreeter, 
devouter, politer, according to Lindley Murray’s rule: but 
we cannot say prudenter, piouser, polish’der. We may here 
observe that a great blunder appears to us to be committed in 
Mr. Murray’s chapter on the:comparison of adjectives: where 
he authorizes the admixture, in the same word, of the com- 
parative and the superlative degrees. ‘This we conceive to be 
false grammar. He justifies nethermost, uttermost, uppermost : 
but the roots being neath, out, and up, it seems to us to follow 
that we may write in the comparative nether or neathmore, 
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and in the superlative nethest or neathmost : —so again outer, 
or utter, or outmore in the comparative, and in the superlative 
outmost, or utmost; and so upper or upmore in the compa- 
rative, and upmost in the superlative: — but we consider it as 
a double and anomalous comparison to write uttermost or upper- 
most. — In the words undermost and foremost, the roots are not 
already in the comparative degree; and these are only appa- 
rently, not really, analogous cases. 

We cannot better display the style of observation adopted 
by the author of Enclytica than by reprinting his remarks on 
the pronoun : 


‘ The English pronoun differs from the other classes of its nouns, 
by having, in imitation of other European languages, an objectove 
or accusative case. Ex. 

I thou (he she it) we ye they 
me thee (him her it) us you them. 

‘ In this construction may be observed a strict adherence to na- 
ture, and an evidence that the human intellect is seldom directed 
by mere caprice in the formation of language. The third person is 
the only one, in which a sexual pronoun or a sexual inflexion of 
the pronoun is required, because it is the only one, which is at the 
same time indicative and declaratory. 

‘ The Latin construction extends the same distinction to the 
— number of that person, and is therein imitated by the Ita- 

ian and French languages. But this disposition would be of little 
use inthe English tongue. For as that tongue is guided by nature 
in the generic arrangement of its names, no mistake can arise 
from the employment of an ungeneric plural pronoun, in those 
phrases where the predicates are all of one sex ; and as according 
to the well known rule of syntax, when nouns of different gender 
unite to constitute plurality, the most nodle * includes them all, 
the distinction is in that case useless even in those languages where 
it has place. It was probably adopted in the Latin and its deri- 
vative tongues, only in conformity with their capricious attribu- 
tion of gender to the names of things uigeneric in themselves and 
frequently inanimate. 

‘ The German language is similar to the English in the generic 
disposition ofits pronouns. 

‘ The French and Italian pronouns have an oblique case also. + 

‘ The 





‘* This is considered, in the Greek and Latin, as well as all mo- 
éerr. European languages, to be the masculine; but in Hebrew, 
Arabic, and the kindred dialects of Western Asia, all that is unge- 
neric is placed under a feminine inflection. | 

‘+ The use of which appears to be very capricious, and only to 
be learned in the distinct practice of each language. Ex. 

Je te vois 
Il te la donne, or 
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‘ The German, Latin, and Greek pronouns are declined into dif- 
ferent cases in a similar manner with their nouns, and like them 
are capable of expressing their relations by changes of inflection 
only. 

"The indefinite (or, as it is usually called, impersonal) pronoun 
is peculiar to the languages of modern times. Lx. 

Eng. Germ. French. Ital. 
one man on Si. 

‘ It appears to have been adopted as a substitute for that form of 
verbal inflection called the passive voice, as its functions are exe- 
cuted in Latin and in Greek by the passive impersonal verb. 

‘ The English indefinite pronoun (one) is employed in a singular 
sense only, synonimous to the French pronominal chacun; while 
in other modern languages it has also a cumulative meaning, and 


signifies the public, or at least an aggregate portion of society, ; 
and is used under circumstances where the plural (they) is em# 
¢ 


ployed by us for the same purpose. Thus: 
One lives *; man lebt+; on vitt~; si vive; vivitur. 
They say; mansagt; ondit; sidice; dicitur. 

‘ One in English is susceptible of a plural termination, and in 
German and French likewise ; but this is when employed in a de- 
finitive sense, asa plural pronoun. Thus: 

‘*¢ The wise ones say,” 
‘© The knowing ones are taken in.” 

‘ Ones is not here an impersonal, nor an enumerative word, but 
the substitute of a plural or aggregative noun, as individuals, or 
people; in other words, a plural pronoun. 

‘ Soin French, “ les uns et les autres ;” and in German “ die eine 
und die andre.” 

‘ The English pronominal adjectives are as numerous as those of 
most other languages ancient or modern: and equally competent, 
with the aid of prepositions, to express all the relations of lan- 
guage. The three English attributives his, her, its, by a very 
peculiar modification are expressive of the sex, not of the name te 
which they are applied, but that of which they are predicated. 

‘ This form of relation, common to the German with our own 
tongue, imparts often a brilliant precision to meanings, which 
either in the other modern languages, or in those of Greece and 
Rome, cannot be expressed with the sume brevity. §’ 


No 





Il la donne a toi. 
Ti daro la mano 
Ti vedo 
A ti aspettiamo. 
‘* One or an, Germ. ein (being, or one that is) from sein (to 
be); as Ess or » from Ew (esse). 
‘+ (Man) Germ. “ some,” or ‘‘ more than one ;” whence mannig 
(several, many). 
‘+t On is derived in like manner from ogni, Ital. omnis, Lat. 
‘¢§ ‘ Hers the mild lustre of the beaming morn, 
And Ais, the radiance of the risen day.” 


‘ These 
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No very good reason can be given for classing under one 
denomination words so dissimilar as pronouns. Some pro- 
nouns are substantives, as J, thou, he, who, which, what, &c.: 
but other pronouns are adjectives, as this, the, that, my, thy, 
his, &c.; —and some grammarians make into a third class, 
called articles, the words a, one, some, the, and the numerals, 
reckoning among them each, every, either, other, or, s0, as, 
which others call conjunctions. Not enough has been done 
to disentangle these motley shreds. | 

Verbs follow next. Their inflections are personal, or tem- 
poral. The personal formative syllables no doubt originate 
in the coalescence of pronouns. If our tongue was wholly 
self-derived, we should conjugate: 

love-t love-thou love-he 
_ love-we love-ye love-they ; 
and, probably, the terminations of Greek and Latin verbs 
began in this manner. The temporal inflections originate in 
the coalescence of auxiliaries. Certain primeval verbs lend 
themselves as terminations to all the rest. The substantive 
love. ren. orem signifies Jip ; and the participles loved, loving, 
are resoluble into lip-having, lip-had: — but whence the ing 
and the ed which inflect the auxiliary itself? To have is to 
wold; and in many Gothic dialects (German, for instance,) the 
participle present is formed with end, or and. Why not 
derive it from hand? MHand-hold is present hold; — and, if 
so, why not in our language derive the ing from finger ? 
Finger-hold is present hold. The inflection of the past par- 
ticiple is very like the word dead, and perhaps comes from it : 
in Latin, ictus, struck, seems to be the root of the past par- 
ticiple. Children, whose actions are often interrupted by 
a blow, are as likely to designate the cessation of action 
by ‘a stroke as by death. Verbs probably originate in the 





‘ These words his, her, hers, its, are commonly asserted to be the 
oblique cases of the respective pronouns he, she, it. But it is pre- 
sumed that, in addition to the reasons adduced in a former part, that 
opinion will be completely refuted by the following arguments. 

‘ iste The German pronominals from which they are derived, 
seiner (his or its) and zhrer (her or hers) are declinable through 
all their numbers, cases and genders, like the other German ad- 
jectives. Seiner, seine, sein (or seines;) Ihrer, ihre, ihr, (or 
ihres), &c. | 

‘2d. In English, as in German, they are always made to apply 
to a subsequent noun, like every other personal; my, thy, our, 
your, their ; and there is no more reason to make them substan- 
tive in the singular than in the plural.’ 
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imperative mood; in which form, like a noun in the vocative 
case, they approach very near to an interjection. 

On the subject of adverbs we expected a copious disser- 
tation; because, in an early part of the essay, a new name 
was given to this part of speech: but we find little more than 
the meagre eighty-third page allotted to this sort of word. 
We inay be allowed to observe that the adverb, whether 
attached to an adjective or to a verb, often approaches very 
near to an interjection, and is usually employed to proclaim 
some personal impression, which does not affect the main pro- 
position affirmed or denied in the sentence. 


With regard to prepositions, the author advances a doc- ° 
trine that to us is unintelligible : 


‘ Prepositions are the auxiliaries of nouns, as auxiliaries are the 
prepositions of verbs ; and this analogy, which we have ventured 
to apply to English construction, will be found to hold good in all 
languages, in such proportion as these two classes of words may 
be employed in them under a separate form. Auxiliaries only 
become inflectible by their combination with pronouns, and pre- 
positions are also inflected by a syllabic union with the pronominal 
article. And if our English nouns and consequently adjectives, 
are not inflectible, from the same cause our verbs are very slightly 
so; while in other languages, whose verbal system is extensively 
varied by the syllabic combination of their auxiliary with the in- 
dependent verbs, that of their nouns is not less so, by the agnex- 
ation to them of their inflected particles.’ * 


Part iii. treats of the philosophy of language, and of 
alphabetic character. Here the writer displays much reading 
in the grammars of various nations: — but, instead of en- 
deavouring (like Horne Tooke) to strip grammar of its mys- 
ticism, and subject its principles to the analysis of reason 
and the influence of good sense, he too often exhibits a rage 
for superfine subdivision, and for an affected, innovative, 
technical, strange nomenclature, resembling that of Harris, 
the author of Hermes. — We recommend to this ingenious, 
but not lucid, philologer, a more attentive study of the 
Grammar, the Dictionary, and the Mithridates of Adelung, 
who was the greatest glossologist of the present age. 





‘ * The Sanscrit noun has eight distinctly inflected cases, 

‘ The German or Saxon language, which is the foster-mother of 
our own, has its nouns and adjectives subjected to a very compli- 
cated system of declinability, while its verbs are scarcely less simple 
in their construction than our own.’ | 


ART. 
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Art. XI. The Agricultural State of the Kingdom, in February, 
March, and April, 1816; being the Substance of the Replies of 
many of the most opulent and intelligent Landholders to a Cir- 
cular Letter sent by the Board of Agriculture to every Part of 
England, Wales, and Scotland. 8vo. 15s. Boards. Clement. 


6G Rese publication of this work was retarded, during several 

months of the last year, from an apprehension that a 
promulgation of a series of distressing statements could be 
productive of no good, but might have the effect of aggravat- 
ing the general distress. The consequence was that the volume 
did not come into our hands until the deficiency of the last 
year’s crop had raised the price of corn, and‘altered materially 
the situation of the farmers; not by affording any immediate 
relief to their distress, but by bringing the country into a 
situation which gave them the full benefit of the provistons of 
the late Corn-bill. That act had for some time been a nul- 
lity, our prices having been much below the average of 8os. : 
but the effect of the failure of the harvest was to consume forth- 
with our redundant stock, to raise prices above the regulation- 
standard, and to oblige us to look for supplies partly from 
abroad and partly from an extension of cultivation at home. 
The farmer cannot now complain of the low prices which pre- 
vailed in the two extraordinary years that elapsed between the 
autumns of 1814 and 1816; years in which it was clearly 
shewn that an extreme reduction of the value of corn is replete 
with injury even to the mercantile and manufacturing interests, 
by putting it out of the power of their best customers to make 
good their engagements. Matters being thus altered, the 
volume before us is to be considered only historically, and as 
applying to a state of things which, however recent, possesses no 
longer the interest that we attach to “ existing circumstances.” 
This is the consideration that.induced us, some time ago, to 
postpone our notice of it, and which now leads us to be com- 
paratively brief in our report.— It opens with a circular letter 
from the Vice-president of the Board of Agriculture, dated 
13th February 1816, and addressed to several hundred cor- 
respondents of the Board, who are farmers and country-gen- 
tlemen residing in different quarters of the island, from Corn- 
wall to the North of Scotland. These queries relate to the 
following points : 


‘ Are farms unoccupied in your neighbourhood? Have tenants 
given notice to quit on next term-day? Have rents been con- 
siderably reduced ?” 

‘Is the present distress greater on arable than on grass farms ? 
Have flock farms (meaning farms for the pasturage of sheep} 
suffered equally with others ?’ 


« What 
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‘ What is the state of the labouring poor ? and what is the pro- 
portion of poor-rates compared with the years 1811 and 1812?’ 


So far the questions of the Board were very proper, their 
correspondents being likely to possess the means of giving 
clear and explicit answers to matters of fact that came within 
their personal observation : — but what are we to think of a 
grave appeal to a farmer on so comprehensive and so difficult 
a question as ‘ Does your quarter suffer from a diminished cir- 
culation of paper ? — or the still more vague inquiry, * What 
remedies occur to you for alleviating these difficulties?” If a 
committee of legislators, sitting in the metropolis, with access 
to all the information that can be furnished by public docu- 
ments, intelligent witnesses, and a reference to the experience 
of ages, are obliged to express themselves with much hesitation 
on inquiries of this nature, we could not be justified in expecting 
a satisfactory answer concerning them from an insulated indi- 
vidual; who is necessarily confined, in his sphere of observation, 
to circumstances that pass in his own immediate ‘neighbour- 
hood, and who is wholly unaccustomed to exercise his mind 
in general comparisons. ‘The consequence was that, while 
the Board received very satisfactory answers to the earlier 
questious, they experienced the greatest fluctuation, vagueness, 
and inconsistency with regard to the last-mentioned topics; 
some of their correspondents lamenting, in pitiable terms, 
the diminution of bank-paper; while others were of opinion 
that the existing amount was entirely adequate to the purpose 
of buying and selling at the present reduced prices. Again, 
as to the proposed remedies, we find that some claim ‘a re- 
duction of taxes and a regulation of poor-rates;’ and others, 
an ¢ abolition of tythe, a regulation of brewers, or a loan of 
public money.” Some gentlemen are disposed to demand, 
briefly and decidedly, a ‘ higher price for produce;’ while 
others claim a bounty on export, accompanied by its worthy 
associate ‘ a prohibition of import.’ Some exclaim strongly 
against a revival of the property-tax, while one gentleman 
does not scruple to call for an abolition of ¢ all taxes except 
the property.’ We were amused with a Cheshire farmer, who 
looks to a doty on foreign cheese as the grand palliative for 
the distress of his agricultural brethren: but the main and 
general object of attack is that provision in the corn-bill, 
which enables the corn-merchant to import and ware-house 
foreign grain at all times, even when our currency is below 
the rate at which he is at liberty to sell it for home-con- 
sumption. 

The letters of the different correspondents are given in ab- 
stract, and arranged by the alphabetical succession of the coun- 
ties, 
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ties. We have then the replies of the Scotish farmers and 
land-holders; which, particularly those from East- Lothian, are 
well intitled to the attention of all agricultural investigators. 
Much stress is laid by the Board on the recommendation of 
the Earl of Winchelsea, Lord Brownlow, and others, that 
land should be attached to cot so as to enable the poor 
to keep cows. A labourer, who has once made money noe 
to buy and support a cow, is said to become proverbially 
industrious’and economical; so that, in a village in which the 

' number of such persons is considerable, the poor’s rate is not 
above six-pence in the pound. Without questioning the 
accuracy of these statements, it is evident that this system 
must have a limit somewhere; and that the number of cows 
cannot, under any circumstances, be made to approach to the 
number of labourers. The plan is besides at variance with. 
those principles which teach us that the great means of ren- 
dering jabour expeditious, cheap, and productive, is to divide 
it as much as may be possible, and to direct the attention of the | 
individual to one uniform object. Is it not to the absence, or — 
at least to the very limited application, of this division of em- 
ployment to agriculture, that we are to attribute the greater 
difficulty of appropriating capital and managing an extensive 
concern in that great branch of industry, than in trade and. 
manufactures ? The plan of enabling he married peasantry 
to keep cows, or a cow, has certainly several recommendations ; 
among the foremost of which may be reckoned its conducive- 
ness to the health of children: but the ultimate and general. 
superiority of our agriculture over that of other countries: will 
be found to rest on a wider basis; on the application of 
those rules which have succeeded so eminently in our other 
branches of industry ; — we mean, the extensive investment.of 
capital; the progressive division of labour; the general 
adoption of the husbandry of the improved counties; a re- 
form of the present system of tythes and poor-rates; and an 
eventual modification of our taxes so as to prevent them, as : 
far as this can be done, from impeding the developement 
of individual industry. ' 

With these observations we take leave of the volume before | 
us, in the hope that any future appeal by the Board to. their | 
country-correspondents will be marked by an abstinence from 

_ the very unsuitable questions on which we have been at present 
obliged to animadvert. 
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POETRY. 


Art. 12. Poems, by Miss D. P. Campbell of Zetland. 
10s. 6d. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 1816. 


The laudable motive, which is assigned in the introduction for 
the publication of these poems, would be sufficient to disarm 
criticism of its severity : but, independently of this consideration, 
the fair writer will be found to have displayed fancy in the 
choice of her subjects ; and a poetical imagination as well as an 
amiable mind may be traced in all these compositions. We take 
one specimen in the address 


I2mo. 


‘ To THE EVENING STAR. 


‘ Bright trav’ller. of yon blue expanse, 
Throwing through clouds thy silv'ry glance 
The dewy ev ning to adorn ; 
Say, on what shore shall I appear, 
When thou, as wheels the rolling year, 


Shalt usher in the morn ? 


‘ Still must these barren plains and hills, 
These rugged rocks, and scanty rills, 
My narrow prospects bound ? 
Must I, where nature's bounteous hand 
Dresses in smiles the favour’d land, 
Be never, never found ? 


‘ Still on these plains, where scant’ly spread, 
The modest daisy lifts its head, 
Or lurks amid the broom ; 
Still with pall’d eye behold —— 
Thin scatter’d on the stony plain, 
The primrose scarcely bloom ? 


‘ Oft fancy wanders many a mile, 
To scenes whére nature loves to smile, 
And scatters charms around ; 
Where rocky mounts on mounts arise, 
Whose tow’ring summits kiss the skies, 
With leafy forests crown’d; 


‘ Or where the dreadful cat’ract roars, 
Or where thro’ meads of honied flow’rs 
Soft murmuring rivers glide ; 
Or where the lake expands to view 
Reflecting on its bosom blue, 
The mountain’s woody side. 


‘ But 
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‘ But, ah! this ocean’s liquid round 
My dreary prospect still must bound ; 
And fancy dreams in vain 
Of distant shores, that only shine 
For other, happier, eyes than mine, 
_ Beyond the stormy main.’ 


Some verbal curia, harsh elisions, defective rhymes, &c. might 
be easily corrected in a revision of the several productions. 


’ Art. 13. The Home of Love, a Poem. By Mrs. Henry Rolls, 
Author of *‘ Sacred Sketches,” *‘ Moscow,” &c. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Lloyd, &c. 1817. | 
Without having much originality, the present poems are polished 
and harmonious, displaying virtuous sentiments and commendable 
feelings. We copy one of the short adjuncts to the principal 
composition : 
‘ Sicus. 


¢ There is a sigh — that half suppress’d, 
Seems scarce to heave the bosom fair ; 
| It rises from the spotless breast, 
J The first faint dawn of tender care. 


‘ There is a sigh — so soft, so sweet, 
It breathes not from the lip of woe ; 
*Tis heard where conscious lovers meet, 
Whilst, yet untold, young passions glow. 


‘ There is a sigh — short, deep, and strong, 
That on the lip of rapture dies ; 
It floats mild evening’s shade along, 
When meet the fond consenting eyes. 


‘ There is a sigh — that speaks regret, 
Yet seems scarce conscious of its pain; 
It tells of bliss remembered yet, 
Of bliss that ne'er must wake again. 


‘ There is a sigh —-that deeply breath’d, 
Bespeaks the bosom’s secret woe ; 
It says the flowers that love had wreath’d, 
Are wither'd ne’er again to blow. 


‘ There is a sigh — that slowly swells, 
Then deeply breathes its load of care ; 
It speaks, that in that bosom dwells 
That last worst pang, fond love’s despair.’ 


Art. 14. The Infant-Minstrel ; or Poetry for young Minds, by 
various Female Writers. 12mo. 1s. 6d. half-bound. Darton 
and Harvey. 1816. : 

The subjects of these compositions are sufficiently diversified, 
and, though the poetry is simple, it is not inharmonious. The 


whole seems to be well adapted to the taste of children. " 
12 rt. 
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Art. 15. Sacred Poems, selected from the best Writers; designed 
to assist Young Persons to read and recite metrical Composi- 
tions with propriety; and to inculcate the most important 
Principles of Love to God and Benevolence to Man. By Ph. 
Le Breton, A.M. Master of the Academy in Poland-street. 
Small izmo. pp. 144. Law and Whittaker. 1816. 

These hymns and religious pieces are not prefaced by any in- 
structions for reading or reciting them with propriety; and, as 
they form a miscellaneous selection, the names of the writers 
should have been affixed to each poem. 


Art.16. The Ruby Ring; or the Transformations. By Eliza 
Lucy Leonard. 16mo. pp.64. 4s. Boards. Hailes. 1816, 
Taking a well known oriental tale for the basis, the author has 
here contrived a pleasing and moral little poem, and has embel- 
lished it with some elegant designs. 


NOVELS. 


Art. 17. Julia of Ardenfield. t2mo. 2 Vols. 10s.6d. Boards. 
Law and Whittaker. 1816. 

‘ Julia of Ardenfield’ is the subject of one of those novels to 
which little praise or blame can be attached; the style is affected, 
but not often ungrammatical; nor is the morality objectionable, 
though it will neither be improving nor impressive: a defect which 
may arise frem the feebleness of the plan, and from the characters 
and situations being such as have no resemblance to those of real 
life, though the writer professes to trace a picture of living manners. 


Art. 18. Self-Deception. In a Series of Letters. By Emma 
Parker, Author of ‘* The Guerrilla Chief,” ‘ Aretas,” &c, 
1z2mo. 2 Vols. 12s. Boards. Egerton. 1816. 

Miss Parker always treats us with something new in her plot, 
and something agreeable in her delineations: but the present story 
totters on the utmost verge of possibility ; and it will even be said 
to have passed that limit by readers who are unacquainted with 
French manners, The two male personages, who seem to be 
intended to excite the greatest interest, are also made to act 
meanly and ungenerously. When the Count de Clairval is per- 
suaded that his wife loves him, he pays particular attention to her 
unworthy rival for the express purpose of arousing her jealousy ; 
and Mr. Eardley denies repeatedly to his friend that he loves 
Henriette, while at the same time he urges his suit to that lady. 

In volume i., page 234., we meet with the following objection- 
able sentence: ‘I love that country as my own, and having 
passed all my youthful years there has given it an mterest superior 
to any other ;’ — and page 257., ‘ I could not see any difference 


between the famous Barberini vase and one I had seen in Wedge- 
wood.’ 


Art.19. Zhe Pastor’s Fire-side. By Miss Jane Porter. Author 
of “* Thaddeus of Warsaw,” “ Sidney’s Aphorisms,” and ‘‘ The 
Scottish Chiefs.” iz2mo. 4 Vols. il. 18. 6d. Boards, 
Longman and Co. 1817. 

Rev. May, 1817. H Something 
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. Something like disappointment will probably be caused by the 
title of this work ; and readers, who expect the gentle and domestic 
scenes of a ‘ Pastor's Fire-side,’ will be surprized at finding them- 
selves carried into palaces and dungeons, and to fields of battle: 
but the tale displays a great variety of incident, with much justness 
of thought; and the character of Louis de ae is a touching 
and finely conceived picture of filial piety and heroic self-denial. 
The fair writer has, however, taken great liberties with the his- 
torical facts on which her novel is grounded. For examples: she 
makes a pathetic scene of the death of Ripperda’s wife, whereas 
the Duchess de Ripperda outlived her husband; —in order to 
place Louis in the questionable situation of fighting in a lawful 
cause against his father, she confounds the Duke de Montemar 
with the son of Ripperda ; — and, after the disgrace of Ripperda, 
she carries him at once into Africa, entirely sinking three inter- 
mediate years which he passed in England. We will not censure 
her for omitting all mention of “ the fair Castilian” who was the 
companion of his flight: but we may notice her injustice to another 
lady, the Countess de Blaggay, who was not, as Miss Porter calls 
her, a woman of mean birth, but born Countess de Coblentz. As 
Miss P. seems to have intended Philip Duke of Wharton for one 
of the most agreeable characters, it was injudicious to represent 
him as playing off an unfeeling and disgusting joke on Louis in the 
childhood of the latter; and we overcame not the dislike excited 
by this incident, till we recollected that the occurrence was im- 
possible, because Wharton was born in 1699, and, as Louis is 
supposed to have been grown up at the period of his father’s 
embassy to Vienna in 1722, he and his friend must have been 
nearly of the same age. 

We need not trouble our readers by mentioning any farther 
incongruities : but we must notice a few verbal inaccuracies ; such © 
as, (vol.i. page 89.) ‘ zs there no terms to be kept ?’—( Page 113.) 
‘ He who Cromwell sent to the scaffold.’—( Page 152.) ‘ A man who 
he loves.’ — (Page273.) ‘ Their vapoury lights Ht him along. — 
(Vol. ii. page 58.) ‘ To engloom an evil prospect.’—( Page 65.) ‘ The 
sovereigns themselves were principles, and that they should be prin- 
ciples was astonishing.’ — Pied 134.) ‘ Icy peaks of the glaziers.’ — 
(Page 298.) * The Queen knows how ably you fulfilled your duties, 
and herself suggested to the King rewarding your zeal.’ — 
(Page 302.) ‘ The colonnades were it up.’ —( Page 355.) ‘ Yourself 

as separated us,’ &c. &c. 


Art. 20. The Absent Man, a Narrative. Edited by Sir Peter 
Plastic, Knight of the Order of the Tower and Sword. 12mo. 
4s. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 1817. 

The strokes of humour in this book are so mingled with the 
improbable, the absurd, or the unintelligible, that we cannot pro- 
phecy much popularity to ‘the Absent Man:’ yet the writer ap- 
pears to possess talents, which would amuse and interest if they 
were exertedin the developement of a clear and connected story. 


Art.21. The Cavern of Roseville; or, The Two Sisters. A 
Tale; translated from the French of Madame Herbster. By 
| 14 Alexander 
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Alexander Jamieson, Author of a Treatise on the Construction 

of Maps. 12mo. pp.174. Law and Whittaker. 1817. 

A translation of a pleasing little French tale, which may safely 
be recommended to young readers, notwithstanding some verbal 
improprieties ; such as ‘ you will travel in his barge much more 
agreeable than in. a waggon,’ (page 52.) —‘ we are too young, 
are my sister and I,’ (p. 53.) — and some passages in which the 
French expression has been too literally réledesed ; viz, ‘ the soul 
enjoys it with so much felicity that she is happy a long time after,’ 
(p-75-)—‘a round visage—her sweet physiognomy,’ (p.84.)—‘may 
they encounter none but serene and happy days,’ (p.174.) &c. &e. 


Art. 22. The White Cottage, a Tale. 12mo. pp. 344. Boards. 
Cadell and Davies. 1817. 

The ground-work of this performance is rather new, the mis- 
fortunes of the principal character arising from physical instead of 
moral causes: but, if the tale inculcates no virtue, still it depre- 
ciates none, and it will probably be relished by those readers who 
love a short and melancholy story. 


Art. 23. Eglantine ; or the Family of Fortescue. By Charlotte 
Nooth. 12mo. 2 Vols. 12s. Boards. Sherwood and Co. 
1816. 

Though far from being devoid of faults, this tale may be com- 
mended as evincing the fair author’s literature and general inform- 
ation, conveyed in a lively animated strain, and containing some 
portraitures of considerable merit. In the story of Miss de Broke, 
those discomforts which frequently attach to the situation of a 
governess are so feelingly exhibited, that we wish this delineation 
of them to be read by every lady who engages the services of 
such a dependant: —the circumstances of a meeting between 
two lovers, after a separation of twenty years, are naturally and 
strikingly depicted in the second volume ; — and the narrative of 
Mrs. Fortescue may afford an useful warning against imprudent 
marriages, although the recapitulation of her husband’s errors does 
not proceed gracefully from this lady’s lips when addressed to 
her daughter; nor is Miss de Broke’s detail of her mother’s foolish 
and harsh conduct a becoming communication to a new acquaint- 
ance on the first day of their meeting. 

Some grammatical errors must also be noticed; such as 
(Vol. i. p. 177.) * These he sold to a considerable loss :’ —(p. 206.) 
‘ having ran over with her eye :’—(p. 229.) ‘I had not seen the 
place since Repton was had down :’ —‘ If you would have rode 
over : — (p.235-) ‘a sweet place just done > xe. In Vol. ii. 
p- 26., the fair writer shews that it ‘ is a dangerous thing” for 
ladies to make Latin quotationg, since she thete talks of the ‘ dis- 
jecti membra poeta.” 


Art.24. The Tale of Edward and Anna, a Fragment. By Florio. 
Small 12mo. pp.144. Longman and Co. 1816. 

A turgid and disjointed style marks the composition of this tale, 
and some Scoticisms and inaccuracies are also perceivable; such 
as ‘some pages were amissing,’ ‘ his eyes sparked fatefully 

H ?2 wild,’ 
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wild,’ * she was bed-rid,’ elogies, for eulogies, &c.: but the latter 
part of the story is pathetic. | 


Art. 25. Angelion, or the Wizard in Elis. A Romance. Taken 
from the German, by Maria de Geisweiler. 12mo. 3 Vols. 
18s. Boards. Sherwood and Co. 1816. 

We are sorry to describe this work as a singular and wearisome 
medley, displaying much of the sickly sentiment and strained 
antithesis of most German novelists. e herois an accomplished 
Briton, who is extremely ‘ surprized and wounded’ at not finding 
still extant in Greece ‘ the gods of Phydias, Lysipus,’ &c. for so 
the names are here spelt; and, after some rambling in search of 
them, he receives as his bosom-friend the man whom he knows to 
have murdered his father and seduced his mother. All this sur- 
passes the extravagances of Augustus Pottingen himself. Of the 
aphorisms, the following may serve as a specimen: (Vol. i. p.157.) 
‘ Mankind in general seldom expire under the point of a dagger, 
. but how often are they tortured to death by the pricking of needles !’ 
Among other inaccuracies, in Vol. i. p. 2. the Parthenon is called the 
Pantheon, and in p. 210. the context seems to represent Guido as 
an antient Greek painter. 


HISTORY. 


Art. 26. History of the Campaign of the British, Dutch, Hano-' - 


verian, and Brunswick Armies, under the Command of the Duke 

of Wellington ; and of the Prussians under that of Prince 

Blucher of Wahistadt, in the Year 1815: with a Plan of the 

Battle of Waterloo. By C.de M. Together with an Account 

of the Origin of the Publication, and some Particulars regarding 

Bonaparte’s Conduct during the Battle of Waterloo: of the 

Defence of Hugomont and La Haye Sainte ; of the Progress of 

Grouchy’s Army, &c. By the ight Hon. Sir John Ginclair, 

Bart. 8vo. Boards. Egerton. 1816. 

We find that C. de M., from whom this historical sketch of the 
Campaign of 1815 proceeds, is General Baron de Miiffling, a 
Prussian officer of high rank; who commanded, during several 
months in that year, the part of the allied army which was intrust- 
ed with the occupancy of Paris. Nothing, therefore, but the 
length at which we have already entered on the subject of Water- 
loo, could induce us to consign this important document to a 
corner of our Journal; since it contains information of no ordinary 
nature, and apprizes us of various particulars of which we in vain 
sought a solution, when preparing an article on this subject for 
our Number of September last. Among other matters, we learn 
frem this account that the Duke of Wellington was on the ground 
at Quatre Bras as early as eleven o’clock on the forenoon of the 
16th of June, and that he had time to ride to Blucher’s head-quarters 
near Ligny, and to converse with that veteran on the plan of oper- 
ations, before he returned to his own troops. We have besides the 
highly essential admission that at Ligny the French were inferior 
in number to the Prussians; and that they would not, in all pro- 
bability, have forced the centre of the latter, had not oo 

Blucher 
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Siucher unfortunately been induced by an erroneous report, re- 
peatedly mentioned in this work, (pp. 9. 61. 71.) to move @ mass 
of force round to his right at St. Amand. Again, the amplest 
acknowlegement is made of the unlueky mis-calculation on the 
18th, the Prussians having assured our countrymen that they might 
depend on the arrival of the Prussian force to our assistance by 
two,o’clock in the afternoon; that ‘s, nearly five hours sooner than 
they actually reached the ground: a circumstance of the greatest 
importance, not only as explaining the magnitude of our Joss, 
but as accounting for the conduet of our commander in allowing 
18,000 men to remain at Halle, ten miles distant from Waterloo. 
This numerous detachment was posted at the junction of three 
toads for the purpose of covering Brussels, bad would certainly 
have been ordered up during the night before to the main body, had 
not the Duke relied with confidence on early co-operation from 
the Prussians. 

Another interesting feature in General de M.’s publication is 
the censure passed (pp: 69. 150.) on Grouchy, who was expected 
hourly by Bonaparte during the 18th, and was regarded by him 
as an effectual counterpoise to the advancing force of the Prussians. 
At the same time, the author gives no credit to his countrymen 
for concealing their march, and is by no means backward in cen- 
suring their tactics on more occasions than one. Had our troo 
been stationed at Ligny, the result of that bloody battle would 
have been very different. ‘ The British,’ he says, ‘ have been 
hardly ever defeated in the open field when ably commanded ; 
their soldiers are vigorous, intrepid, aud admirably armed : — no 
infantry receives the attack of cavalry with so much confidence, 
or is so little disconcerted when taken in flank or rear.’ On the 
other hand, he remarks that we do not abound in light troops, nor 
do we make any point of aiming at excursions in the Cossack 
style; so that, had it rested with us to pursue the French after 
their defeat at Waterloo, the loss and confusion of the enemy 
would not by any means have been so dreadful as they were made 
by the impassioned and embittered Prussians. Our inattention to 
this (by no means unimportant) part of the art of war would be 
severely felt, did we not calculate on combining our operations 
with some continental ally whose tactics are calculated to make 
up for the deficiency in question. 

Such is, in bitief, the substance of this curious and useful publi- 
cation. We are sorry to add that the translation is very defective 
and erroneous (see pp. 14. 25. 35-43. 49-); and that both the 
beginning and the end of the book are zncommoded by trifling 
papers from the pen of Sir John Sinclair: who enters on the dis- 
cussion of military topics with as much confidence, and as large a 
stock of blunders, as he discovered seven years ago when writing 
on the Bullion-question and its imaginary axioms. 


| EDUCATION. — 
Art. 27. Grammaire de Lhomond; or the Principles of the French 
Language grammatically explained in English, according to wa 
H 3 Rules 
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Rules of the French Academy, &c. &c. By Charles Antoine 
Devisscher. 12mo0. 3s. half-bound. Law and Whittaker- 
1816. 

This grammar is short and good; and, though it would have 
been easier for children if the appropriate answer had been placed 
after each question, yet, according to the present arrangement, 
more exercise is given to the student's understanding, because the 
series of questions at the beginning of the work must be resolved 
from the lessons which follow them. 


Art. 28. The Blind Man and his Son, a Tale for Young People; 
The Four Friends, a Fable ; and a Word for the Gipsies. 12mo. 
48. 6d. Boards. Taylor and Hessey. 1816. 

** Je ne suis pas la rose, mais j'ai vécu prés d’elle.” Such seems to 
be the motto adopted by this writer, who ushers his performances 
into the world under the auspices of Mr. Montgomery ; and who, 
as we conjecture, typifies that gentleman’s good offices im the 
fable of ‘ The Swan and the Rabbit :’ in which the swan acts a 
part usually assigned to the dolphin, and bears his friend across 
the waters on his back. We have somewhere read a story of a 
monkey who deceived a dolphin into the belief that he was a man, 
and thus was ferried half-way over the channel: but, beginning to 
chatter, he ‘ imitated humanity so abominably’’ that the in- 
dignant dolphin shook him off into the deep. Now if Mr. Mont- 
gomery has mistaken the present writer for a poet, it would have 
been better for him and for us if he had discovered his error 
before he granted a passage to such lines as the following: 


Page 80. ‘ And Wellington at Waterloo, 
Who crowed out Cock a doodle doo!! 


Page 92. ‘* Less what they can than what they cannot ; 
| Less what they have than what they ha’ not.’ 


We remark, however, some ingenuity in the author's essay on 
gipsies, though we cannot assent to the supposition with which he 
concludes it; namely, that ‘ Providence has preserved the race of 
gipsies distinct from the rest of mankind, in order to employ them 
as Christian missionaries.’ 


Art.29. The Family Robinson Crusoe; or Journal of a Father 
shipwrecked with his Wife and Children, on an uninhabited 
Island. Translated from the German of M. Wiss. 12mo. 
2 Vols. Godwin and Co. 1816. 

All those who are interested for the celebrated founder of this 
family will peruse these adventures with avidity, from their simi- 
larity to the narrative of Defoe, and from the ingenuity with which 
subjects of natural history are introduced. We must object, how- 
ever, that the shipwrecked father is made to employ some cruel 
expedients in self-defence, or in order to procure animal food ; 
such as taming a buffalo by slitting his nose, and dragging him 
with a cord passed through the aperture, &c. &c. 


Art.30. Petit Cadeau a la Jeunesse, &c. A little Gift for Youth, 
or New Fables in French Verse. By M.A. Mejanel, Hagoper 
° 
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of the French Language. 16mo. pp. 68. Dulau and Co. 

1816, 

Of these lively and pleasing tales, the subjects are well caleu- 
lated for youthful readers: but M. Mejanel’s explanations ol 
English terms are rather curious; for instance, he chuses as @ 
motto the sentiment of Lord Chesterfield on the necessity of early 
attention to ‘* good breeding,” and he then translates it thus, ‘ Une 
bonne éducation,’ &c.; and in page 5. he gives a note to inform 
the French reader that the name of Shakspeare makes but twe 
syllables in pronouncing, thus, Cheks-pir. 


Art. 31. An Atlas for the Use of Schools. By Miss Wilkinson. 
Two Parts. 8vo. 7s. 6d. half-bound. Law and Whittaker. 
1816. 

One of these little volumes contains small but neat maps of the 
eastern and western hemispheres, of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America, and of the principal countries in Europe; and the second 
part gives the outlines of the same maps, which the learner is 
required to fill up by adding the cities, the names of rivers, &c. 
We think that the plan is useful, and the price of the work is so 
moderate as to facilitate the general adoption of it. 


Art. 32. The Book of Versions, or Guide to French Translation. 
For the Use of Schools. Accompanied with Notes to assist in 
the Construction, and to display a Comparison of the French 
and English Idioms. By J. Cherpilloud, late Master of Cottage- 
Green Academy. 12mo. pp.226. Souter. 1817. 

These passages from various authors are particularly well 
selected, and a student of the French language can scarcely fail to 
be amused as well as improved by attempting the translation of 
them. We therefore wish to Mr. Cherpilloud’s ‘ Book of Ver- 
sions’ the success which it merits. 


Art. 33. The Terra Incognita of Lincolnshire ; with Observations, 
moral, descriptive, and historical, in original Letters written 
purposely for the Improvement of Youth. By Miss Hatfield, 
Author of ‘* Letters on the Importance of the Female Sex,” &c. 
&c. 12mo. 4s. Boards. Robinsons. 1816. 

Persons who are unacquainted with Lincolnshire will read these 
prose-descriptions of its scenery with no very lively interest; yet 
they seem to have been written from competent local knowlege, and 
will therefore gratify those to whom the subject is a recommend- 
ation. In page 20. some words are incorrectly printed, as, /y- 
bernum, clymatis, &c.; and in page 137. is the following pleonasm, 
* some submerge themselves under water.’ 


Art. 34. Pelham, or the Twin-brothers; a Contrast between 
Virtue and Vice, being an affectionate Lesson to Youth. By 
William Chown, Schoolmaster of Moulton, near Northampton 
r2mo. 6d. Printed at Northampton. 1816. 

A well-meant little tale, which may be useful in a certain sphere, 
though the style and language are not sufficiently correct for 
polished readers. 

H 4 Art. 
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Art. 35. Dialogues on Curious Subjects in Natural History: 
1z2mo. 2s. half-bound. Darton and Harvey. 1816. 

As an humble imitation of Mrs. Wakefield’s “ Instinct dis- 
played,” this little work makes no claims to being called an 
original performance: but it conveys some information and amuse- 
tent in a short compass and at 2 small expence. 


Art. 36. A System of Geography, for the Use of Schools; on a 
new and perfectly easy Plan ; in which the European Boundaries 
i as settled by the Peace of Paris, November, 1815. 


‘Oy are stat 
ae baud With Maps. By J. Bigland. 12mo. 4s..Boards, Printed at Derby. 


We may recommend this small volume for adoption in schools, 
since it is, in our opinion, better suited to that purpose than any 
similar treatise which has lately fallen under our inspection. — 
On the first perusal of the preface, we thought that Mr. Bigland 
was rather too loud in praise of his own performance : but, on ex- 
amination, we concur in his estimate as correct, and shall therefore 
avail ourselves of a part of that preface, in order to indicate to our 
readers the peculiarities of the plan which he has adopted. 

‘ After exhibiting the reasons which induced me to undertake 
this elementary treatise, it is requisite to explain the plan. The 
pls bh system is universally acknowledged to be the best 
adapted for sa abe a the rudiments of instruction. Those who 
are acquainted with the philosophy of the human mind know that, 
in early youth, it acquires knowledge only by assiduous inculcation 
and frequent repetition. Flexible and daciile, it readily receives 
and as readily loses any impression: it therefore requires frequent 
and repeated exercise, which is best performed by interrogation 
and response. But it has been discovered by experience, that, 
when the whole lesson consists of questions and answers, it neces- 
sarily involves much useless matter, and the plan of instruction is 
cramped by the process. In this treatise it has been my aim to 
avoid these inconveniences: Every lesson is divided into articles 
concisely expressed and accurately numbered. The pupil is to be 
examined on each particular head by the questions subjoined to 
the lesson, and corresponding with the numbers ; so that a glance 
of the eye suffices to show to which article each question refers ; 
and the pupil, by examining maps while perusing his lesson, will 
acquire, in the most easy and pleasing manner, a correct know- 
ledge of geography: 

‘ One of the great advantages resulting from this method is, that 
it not only fixes the geographical matter in the mind of the pupil, 
but also enables him to converse on the subject; for as it is not 
necessary that he should —_ the words of the article to which 
the question refers, but only the substance, he will, by this kind 


of exercise, acquire the habit of expressing his thoughts with 
promptitude and propriety; which is one great end of juvenile in- 
struction. . Another advantage arising from the plan here adopted, 
is the readiness with which the learner may be directed to the 
article of examination, in order to correct any errors proceeding 
from mattention. This precludes the necessity of reteres, 

other 
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other books for the solutions, and thereby greatly facilitates the 
work of the master.’ 
As the plan is | peg so also we think that the execution is 


very correct, and that the whole is well suited for a geographical 
class-book in schools. 


Art. 37. Geography for Youth, adapted to the different Classes 
of et sat By the Rev. John Hartley. 2d Edition. 12mo. 


4s. 6d. bound. Longman and Co. 1816, 

For young children, perhaps, the form of question and answer 
is preferable to that which is adopted by Mr. Hartley; in whose 
work a large type is selected for such passages as are to be learned 
by heart, and occasional questions without their answers are sug- 
gested to the teacher in notes at the bottom of the page. Still 
we may recommend this as a clear and useful compendium of 
geography. 


Art. 38. The French Scholar’s First Book ; comprising a copious 
Vocabulary, a Collection of familiar Phrases, &c. By Ph. Le 
Breton, A.M. Master of the Academy in Poland-Street. 12mo. 

gz. Law and Whittaker. 1817. 

We think that this little book is well calculated for beginners, 
since it is not overloaded with explanations; and the author, who 
is accustomed to the task of instruction, has introduced and ar- 
ranged such rules as are most necessary, together with some 
amusing and well written stories for children. 


Art. 39. Principles of Elocution ; containing numerous Rules, 
Observations, and Exercises on Pronunciation, Pauses, Inflec- 
tions, Accent, and Emphasis; also copious Extracts in Prose and 
Poetry, calculated to assist the Teacher, and to improve the 
Pupil in reading and recitation. Second Edition. By Thomas 

‘ Ewing. 12mo. pp. 436. Law and Whittaker. 1816. 

Both teachers and students of English elocution will find Mr. 

E.wing’s performance serviceable ; since his rules are in general 


very good, and his extracts form an agreeable and judicious 
selection. 


POLITICS. 


Art. 40. Collections relative to the Systematic Relief of the Poor, at 
different Periods, and in different Countries ; with Observations 
on Charity, its proper Objects and Conduct, and its Influence on 

_the Welfare of Nations. 8vo. pp.220. 78. Boards. Murray. 

We have seldom seen a greater variety of matter compressed 
within the compass of a thin octavo than we here find ; the author, 
whoever he may be, having spared no pains to explore the his- 
torical records of the state of the poor in all ages and nations. 

He begins with a statement of the condition of the poor amo 

the Jews from the days of Moses; and, after having turned aside 

(p. 21.) somewhat capriciously to China, he proceeds to recapi- 

tulate a variety of circumstances connected with the provisions 

for them under the Grecian and Roman governments. This part 
of the inquiry leads him into classic ground, and affords him an 


opportunity, 
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opportunity, of which he makes somewhat too liberal an use, ot 
indulging in quotations from Greek and Latin writers. At last he 
comes (p. 68.) to the institutions for the poor in modern times ; 
which induces him to make the tour of Europe, and to expatiate suc- 
cessively on the merits of the provisions in Italy, France, Holland, 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, not forgetting even the crude 
system of Russia, or the still less inviting method in Iceland. 

Among the most instructive passages, is the very full abstract 
(p. 140. et seg.) of the various dispositions of the system of poor- 
law in England ; and in fact the book, with al] the disadvantages 
of want of method and arrangement, will be found a very con- 
venient collection and object of reference to persons engaged in 
considering the state of the poor. The author has in a great 
measure contented himself with acting the part of a compiler; 
introducing in comparatively few instances any original observ- 
ations, though he 1s certainly not devoid of capacity for making 
them ; and nothing can be more evident than the spirit of benevo- 
lence that actuates him throughout. : 


Art. 41. Of the Revolutionists, and of the present Ministry, by 
M. Translated from the French. To which is pre- 
fixed an Historical Memoir of Fouché of Nantes, now styled 
Duke of Otranto. By the English Editor. Second Edition. 
8vo. pp.87. Allman. 1816. 

One of those vehement publications which we have seldom 
known to do good in any country. The part that properly forms 
the pamphlet is anonymous, but bears evident marks of the pen of 
a Frenchman, who would have no objection (p. 34.) to see his 
native land once more convulsed for the sake of restoring to the emi- 

rants their lost estates; and being also one of those who have no 
doubt of the existence of an extensive conspiracy previously to 
the return of Bonaparte from Elba. By way of adding fuel to 
the flame, the English editor, in his historical notice of Fouché, 
enlarges with extraordinary vehemence on the former delin- 
quencies of that versatile politician. Unluckily, neither of these 
gentlemen seems to have succeeded in operating a change on the 
views of the French court ; the present system of policy at the 

Tuileries being to consult the feelings of the revolutionists, and to 

drown party-spirit in oblivion, as far as it may be possible to effect 

this desirable object. 





Art. 42. Conversations on Polttical Economy; in which the Ele- 
ments of that Science are familiarly explained. By the Author 
of “‘ Conversations on Chemistry.” 8vo. pp. 476. 9s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1816. 

This is an attempt to explain, in an easy and familiar form, a 
science which has not as yet been presented to young persons in 
any shape that deserves the name of an attractive publication. 
The author, a lady, sets out by admitting her doubts of success, 


- and her apprehension that the present offspring of her pen is likely 


to be less generally circulated than her elementary work on Che- 
mistry ; owing partly to the novelty of the attempt, but more to 
the 
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the comparative dryness of the subject. Nothing, she adds, could 
have induced her to make the experiment but a conviction that 
political economy is immediately connected with the happiness of 
mankind ; and that Dr. Smith, M. Say, and others to whom the 
science is most indebted in point of research, have not by any 
means succeeded in giving their writings a character of popularity. 
We are also told that, after much hesitation concerning the form 
of her work, she determined to follow the plan of dialogues, as 
giving her an opportunity of introducing objections, and placing 
questions and answers, in various points of view, as they had 
actually occurred to her own mind: but the colloquial form is not 
confined in this, as in schoo]-books, to a mere prosecution of an 
argument by question and answer; it is made the vehicle of various 
collateral remarks, contributing both to engage the attention and 
to illustrate the subject. The Conversations are pursued in a 
lively, entertaining strain, diversified by many allusions to amusing 
topics ; and exhibiting, on the whole, a very satisfactory proof of 
the degree of interest which it is practicable to give even to so 
uninviting a study as political economy. We must, however, re- 
frain from laying extracts before our readers ; and, as to the con- 
tents of the book, it is sufficient to observe that they embrace 
most of the great divisions of the science, such as the ‘ Nature of 
Capital, Money, and Revenue ;’‘ the Nature of Commerce, Foreign 
and Inland;’ ‘the Division of Labour;’ with observations on 
Wages and Population, and on the Condition of the Poor, and even 
a disquisition on the abstruse topic of the Principles of Money. 
Those who wish to see a short specimen of this lady’s mode of 
reasoning may turn to the passage, p. 260., which recommends 
the adoption of a measure recently brought before parliament, 
we mean the abolition of the existing restriction on the rate of in- 
terest; where they will see a summary of the arguments in favour 
of the proposed change, followed up by a few justifiable sarcasms 
on the ordinary prodigality of governments, ‘ those borrowers who 
contract debts without any view of profiting by the use of the 
loan, and in general without any prospect of repaying it.’ 

On the whole, this work deserves to be regarded as an usefu! 
and instructive performance on a very difficult subject. The au- 
thor has evidently been aware of the obstacles with which she had 
to contend, and has spared no effort to give perspicuity to her 
reasonings both by the general style of the book and by the ar- 
rangement of its contents ; which are stated in the outset in a brie? 
form, more fully at the beginning of each conversation, and finally, 
in a collected shape, in the index at the end. 


MISCELLANEOU S&S. 


Art. 43. An Essay on Average, and on other Subjects connected 
with the Contract of Marine Insurance. Dedicated by Permis- 
sion to the Committee for managing the Affairs of Lloyd's. 
Second Edition. By Robert Stevens, of Lloyd’s. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 322. Richardson. 1816. 


The 
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The present is a new editjon, on a much enlarged scale, of the 
Tract on Average which we noticed in our Ixxiiid vol. p. 443-; 
and we are induced to present it again to the attention of our 
readers, because the various augmentations in the present impres- 
sion supply, in a great measure, all that was wanting in the former, 
and afford the public a complete disquisition on a very intricate 
department of insurance-business. Although the topics discussed 
in it possess so little interest for our readers at large, that we should 
il] consult their gratification by extracts or by an analysis of the 
book, yet the high importance of its contents to the particular 
branch of the community which it regards induces us to point it 
out as a specimen of what may be accomplished by other writers, 
in different departments of mercantile business. It is in fact much 
to be regretted that printed information has been given with so 
scanty a hand to our young merchants, almost all of whom have to 
acquire their knowlege by the slow progress of actual experience. 
We are by no means inclined to think that any treatise, however 
clear or accurate, can supersede the necessity of long practice : 
but we should propose to combine the two, and enable the man of 
business to make the perusal of disquisitions on the principles of 
trade an accompaniment to his actual transactions, and an object 
of reference in many of the cases in which he finds himself at a 
loss, or obliged to resort to the advice of his seniors in trade, 
than whom no class of men are more apt to entertain discordant 
opinions. 


Art.44. A Sketch of a new universal Division of Time, accom- 
anied with a few Articles connected with it. To which is 
added, by Way of Appendix, a brief Sketch of a new universal 
System of Measures, Weights, and Coins. 8vo. pp. 72. 38 

Rowe. 1816. 

The object of this tract, as announced in a whimsical kind of 
preface, is to introduce greater simplicity into our tables of time, 
measures, weights, and coins; which the writer is desirous of ac- 
complishing by giving the decimal form to our subdivisions of time, 
measures, and weights, ‘in the following manner : 


‘ 100 Seconds — 1 Minute. 


100 Minutes = 1: Hour. 
10 Hours = 1 Day. 
30 Days = 1 Month. 
12 Months and 5 Days = 1 Year. 
. 12 Months and 6 Days = 1 Sextile Year. 
100 Years == 1 Century.’ 


This plan is pursued, with certain modifications, throughout 
other tables, viz. of length ; of square measure ; of cubic measure ; 
of weights; and finally of coins. Most persons are agreed that it 
would be very desirous to equalize the weights and measures 
throughout the kingdom, and perhaps even to put them on a level 
with those of our neighbours. It-is well known that the French 
have completely new-modelled their weights and measures since 


the Revolution, and have certainly, by means of the decimal me- 
thed, 
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thod, introduced great simplicity into their calculations: but they 
have not gone so far as this writer in making seconds, minutes, 
and hours decimal parts of their respective integrals ; nor can we 
pay him the compliment of supposing that the hints conveyed in 
the present pamphlet will fix the attention of the grave legislators 
of either country. 


Art. 45. Remarks, &c. &c. on the safe Conveyance and Preserv- 
ation of Gunpowder. By James Walker. 12mo. pp. 197. 
Printed by Darling, Leadenhall-street. 

We have so much dislike to quackery, whether it be employed 
in extolling Japan Blacking, Russian Oil, or Patent Powder-barrels, 
and so much puffing appears in the pamphlet before us and its ac- 
companying memorials, &c. that we have some fear that we ma 
write this article under a degree of prejudice. We will, however, 
endeavour to counteract it, and proceed to state that Mr. Walker 
commences with an address to the public, which is followed by 
various remarks, pointing out the great importance of the inven- 
tion of the patent barrels, and the immense saving that would 
accrue from the general adoption of them. In order to exhibit 
these advantages in their strongest light, the quantity of powder 
that has at different periods been returned from ships of war un- 
serviceable, and to be re-made, is thus stated: Totally unservice- 
able, the ‘enormous quantity’ of 137,993 barrels: to be re-made, the 
‘equally amazing quantity’ of 189,757 barrels; making the ‘ asto- 
nishing quantity’ of 327,750 barrels. After this astonishing state- 
ment, we are furnished with seventeen remarks, or sufficzent reasons, 
to prove that these patent barrels should be immediately and 
generally adopted by the navy. Among other reasons, it appears 
that all our losses with the Americans might have been prevent- 
ed by a timely use of Walker’s powder-barrels ; and, which is of 
nearly equal importance, the adoption of them will be a great means 
of curing that disease so fatal to his Majesty’s navy, the dry rot / 
In fact, scarcely any limit can be put to the important conse- 

uences which are likely to result from the general introduction 
of these powder-barrels into the British navy and the East-India 

Company’s service, 

Dismissing, however, all ideas of quackery, let us now attend 
seriously to the value of Mr. Walker’s invention ; which, according 
to the testimonials received from different naval officers, must not 
be deemed inconsiderable. In the barrels commonly employed, 
from the wood of which they are composed not being perfectly 
dry, or from its quality of absorbing and transmitting moisture 
to their contents, the powder becomes lumpy, and frequently 
unserviceable. This evil is prevented by the materials and the 
means employed in forming the copper-barrels; which, as we 
Jearn from the certificates, &c, will preserve the powder placed 
in them for some years in nearly as perfect a state as when it was 
first put up; while that which is placed in the usual wooden 
barrels is deteriorated in a few months. 

The following abstract from a letter written by Rear Admiral 
Sir Benjamin Hallowell, when Captain of his Majesty’s ship Malta, 

is 
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is the most conclusive, the results being drawn from actual experi- 


ments ; and the only defect in the evidence being that it states no. 


particulars as to the time and original quality of the powder in the 
wooden barrel. If both powders were from one sample, and kept in 
store under similar circumstances, no other proof of the superior 
claims of the copper-barrel would be requisite ; and the general 
aduption of the latter would certainly be justified, notwithstanding 
the great difference in the first expence. 


‘ To J. W. Croker, Esq. &c. &c. &c. 


His Majesty’s Ship Malta, 
In Tarragona Bay, Feb. 1. 1814. 
‘ Sir, —I have deferred offering any report upon Mr. 
Walker’s powder, brought out in the Malta, until it should have 
been long enough on board to admit of its real qualities and merit 
being ascertained. Having made several experiments last month 
at Tarragona, I beg to state the results for the information of my 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
‘ The first experiment from a 42-inch howitzer, at an elevation 
of 45° with one ounce of powder, gave the following 


RANGE OF POWDER. 
Walker’s Barrels. Wooden Barrels. 

ist Discharge, 2054 Yards - - 138 Yards 

2a -—s doo. 222 do. - - 137 do. 

3d —s do. 222 do. - - 170 do. 


To render it a fair trial, the same shell was made use of in every 
discharge. 

‘ The powder taken from Mr. Walker’s barrel was packed in 
July 1811, in paper cartridges, and had not been opened previous 
to this experiment. 

‘ A second experiment was made from the same Barrel, with « 
24-pounder long gun; the results were as follow : 


RANGE. 
Walker’s Wooden 
Yards Yards 


ist Discharge, 1° Elev. 8lb. Powder 1640 - 1164 
2d —s do. 5° do. 7lb. do. 1692 - 1612 
3d do. 6° do. 6lb. do. 1610 - lost. 


‘ Another barrel was opened a few days after, which came 
from England in the Marlborough, and had been filled in Sep- 
tember 1812. The following are the results of an experiment 
made from a 12-pounder carronade, with one pound of powder : 


RANGE. 
Walker’s Wooden 
ist Discharge, Point blank, lost - - 534 Y. 


2d do. 1° Elevation - 924 Yds. 668 do. 
3d-—Ss do. 1° = do. - 762 do. 536 do. 
4th = do. 5° ~—s do. - 1062 do. 982 do. 
sth = do. 5° = do. - 1018 do. 922 do.’ 


From 
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From this statement, it appears that the strength of sere 
preserved in the patent barrels, is to that which is kept in the usual 
manner in the ratio of about 4 to 3 on a medium; which is cer- 
tainly a very important consideration: but some other experiments, 
reported by Captain Cleaviand of the Royal Artillery, reduce that 
ratio to about 43 to 41; and others, again, by W. Patterson, Esq. 
of the East-India service, give the proportion of about 8 to 7. 
On the whole, it appears indubitable that the powder is preserved 
in a much more perfect state in these barrels than in those of the 
common construction; and that the invention is creditable to 
Mr. Walker, and deserves the consideration of the government. 

The memorial to which we have before alluded, as accompany- 
ing this pamphlet, relates to the extreme danger attending the 
present mode of packing and conveying gun-powder through the 
metropolis, particularly in its being unloaded from carts and put 
on board boats, barges, &c.; which, it appears, is frequently done 
while men are smoaking their cee or while fires are burning for 
the purposes of pitching and repairing boats, &c. The facts 
stated in several of the letters contained in this memorial are in- 
titled to the most serious attention of the legislature ; and we 
shall be happy to learn that a practice, so alarming to the neigh- 
bourhood in which it almost daily occurs, has been prohibited by 
the interference of parliament, so that other modes of packing the 
powder may be enforced, in order to render less dangerous its 
transmission from place to place. 


Art. 46. An Account of the Origin, Principles, Proceedings, and 
Results of an Institution for teaching Adults to read, established 
in the contiguous Parts of Bucks and Berksin 1814. Dedicated 
to H. R. H. the Prince Regent, Patron of the Institution. 
8vo. pp. 140. 48. 6d. Boards, Hatchard. 1816. 

A benevolent wish, said to have been expressed by our vener- 
able King, that he might not have a subject who was unable to read 
the Scriptures, seems likely to be realized; for not only are Sunday- 
schools and others every where established for the purpose of in- 
structing the young, but institutions have been formed in man 
parts of the kingdom, the object of which is to extend the benefit 
of instruction to the ignorant adult. The book before us contains 
the history of one of the latter, which has been founded in Bucks 
and Berks; and its success appears to have been as extensive as 
the exertions of the committee have been wise and liberal. The 
question which, in recent times, was raised as to the policy of 
giving to the poor the benefit of education, is now no longer 
argued; and the affirmative being once generally allowed, the 
system of teaching the adult has this farther recommendation, that 
the expence with which it is attended can only be temporary, 
since in a few years the necessity will no longer exist: the wide dif- 
fusion of education among the younger poor having, by that time, 
so completely expelled total ignorance, that an adult institution 
will not krow where to seek for pupils. 

Adult instruction appears to have been encouraged in America; 
and there is room for hoping, from a correspondence with the French 
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committee of education, that it may become a part of the general 


plan of education about to be established in France. EF 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 47. The Prospects of the New Year; or God a National 
ein Times of Trouble. Delivered in Leman-street Chapel, 
Duke-street, Blackfriar’s, London, January 5.1817. By Thomas 

Curtis, 8vo. Gale and Fenner. 1817. 

We have no doubt that Mr. Curtis means well, but he has not 
the faculty of very clearly or definitely expressing his meaning. 
After having quoted the maxim that the law of the land ought to 
be the will of the people fully and truly represented, he proceeds 
to find fault with that doctrine, and says, ‘ To talk of will being 
law when all law is made to govern the will, is such vain and vile 
philosophy, as no wise man could deliberately entertain, and in a 
Christian point of view is bat little short of blasphemy.’ Mr. C, 
forgets that the law is, or ought to be, the expression of that na- 
tional will which is designed to controul the will of individuals, 
and to render it subservient to the general good. In order to give 
force to his opinion against reform, he confounds the will of the 
community with the caprice of individuals. 


Art. 48. The Duty and the Means o ascertaining the genuine 
Sense of the iptures, Delivered at the Rev. W. Wall’s 
-Meeting-House; Moorfields, Feb. 8. 1816, at a Monthly As. 
sociation of Ministers and Churehes.. By Henry Forster Burder, 
M.A. 8vo. 1s.6d, Conder. 1816. 

Though we do not assent to the truth of all Mr. Burder’s remarks 
in this discourse, we coincide in the justness of much which he 
has said on the duty of studying and the mode of interpreting the 
Scriptures. The more we study the Scriptures as we contemplate 
other antient books, with a view to discover the historical and 
grammatical sense, the less we shall be bewildered by those vague 
and perplexing theological notions, which are not the result of 
scriptural erudition so much as of a total-ignorance of the general 
tendency and peculiar idiom of the holy writings, 
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Senez shall be gratified without much delay : but some time and 
consideration are necessary for the accomplishment of the object 
in question. 





We are still in hopes of effecting the plan suggested by R.W.; 
but difficulties have impeded it; and may perhaps ultimately defeat 
aur wishes. : 


-_ 





- M. Devisscher will see an account of his publication in the pre- 
sent Review. — 





* * The ApPErNpix ‘to Vol. rxxx11.' of the M. R, is pub- 
lished with this Number, arid contains various interesting articles 
of Foreign Literature, with the General Title, Table of Con- 
tents, and Index for the volume. ~ 
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